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I saw you toss the kites on high 

And blow the birds about the sky; 
I saw the different things you did, 
But always you yourself you hid. 


I felt you push, I heard you call, 


I could not see yourself at all— 


O wind, a-blowing all day long, 


O wind, that sings so loud a song! 


—RoBERT Louis STEVENSON 
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“Just Folks” 


‘ee most precious thing in all life is people. Not only family and friends 
and relatives who are close to our daily living, but those others who are known 
to us only for fleeting moments or who merely pass in the distance. 


Something in the hurried, tense life of today seems to be depriving us of 
those brief and lovely bits of human life about us. Perhaps we ourselves are 
to blame for this. We have fallen into the habit of classifying, tagging and 
labeling people. And thereby we have erected barriers like blank walls through 
which we cannot see and behind which we cannot go. 


We say “Family-on-Relief,” “Exceptional Child,” “Employer and Em- 
ployee.” The very words close our eyes to human individualities: A normal 
family group where life ebbs and flows with birthdays and dishes to be done 
on Sunday by the children and Dad, and due-dates on library books to be 
noted and remembered. . . . A little child whose quick eyes are his protection 
as he skips along a little uncertainly in a world that is silence to his ears; or 
that other exceptional child, the gifted one, whose mind has set him somewhat 
apart from his fellows but who lingers wistfully on the fringe of some happy 
group busy with the simple and noisy games that “just kids” love to play. 


Sometimes when we have placed a label upon the man whose small fac- 
tory affects the destiny of our town, or upon the woman whose shop we 
patronize, we lose something of value; we do not clearly see the man and the 
woman, anxious and concerned, endeavoring to understand and to meet fairly 
and wisely the problems of their employees who like themselves are caught 
in the intricate web of our economic life. 


Bor OF ALL OuR tags and labels none have more completely obscured our keen 
vision and blinded us to reality than have the phrases which we have grouped 
around the word Youth: “Unemployed Youth,” “Underprivileged Youth,” 
“Problem Youth,” “Youth out of School.” In the days immediately before 
us we must tear down the screens and barriers created by these words. We 
must see and know intimately what is behind them. We must see youth 
clearly—our boys and girls who long to be happy, to go places, to feel and 
experience life; who want to work at tasks they love, and play with those 
they love, and some day become the parents of children they will love; who 
want a part in making over this world along lines of their own adventurous 
thinking and who dream of rendering their service to humanity. 

All these classifications indicate the mechanics and techniques with which 
we endeavor to meet today’s problems. But let us remember that back of 
these words are people—real human beings. Who are they? They are ac- 
quaintances, friends, neighbors. They are our children. 


A 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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To history of civilization is, in a sense, the history of human 
relationships. For centuries untold, human relationships have been 
the subject of thought and speculation; it remained for the past 
century, however, to develop the universal study of human rela- 


tionships. Today this study boasts a great and growing literature. 


This study covers a large and varied field. It deals with par- 
ent-parent relationships, with parent-child relationships, with rela- 
tionships of children in the same family; it involves the relation- 
ships between friends and neighbors; it includes the relationships 
of the individual to members of the community, the state, and so- 
ciety. There is no end to the possible classification. Yet in all these 
relationships there exist certain basic qualities—human sympa- 
thies—which may render life a joyful, cooperative, and satisfying 


adventure. 


This issue opens with a general review of human relation- 
ships. It continues with discussions of particular relationships— 
relationships which are inevitable, existing between members of 
the family group; relationships which grow out of the contacts of 
daily living in school, on the playground, in the community; rela- 
tionships which are involved in living together purposefully as 


members of a group devoted to the service of their fellow men. 


It is the problem of this generation and tomorrow’s to seek 
and secure more and more truth concerning human relationships. 
And, having secured this truth, to build a world in which man truly 
lives in peace and harmony with his family, his neighbors, his 


friends, his fellow men the world around. 


——— 
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Education for Human Relationships 


By JOSEPH K. FOLSOM 


OT so long ago, when education was begin- 

ning to wake up from its long slumber, some 

progressive school men used to say facetiously 

that “the schools exist to train but not to 
strain the minds of their students.” Moreover, as Dr. 
Carr and Dr. Stoddard have previously shown in these 
pages, the schools exist not only to train the mind in 
the narrow sense, but to train 
the whole personality. This 
means that the schools. must 
be concerned with the emotions 
as well as the thinking of their 
students. 

Dr. Stoddard has shown how 
this new conception of educa- 
tion applies to the indi- 
vidual as a unit in 








himself. However, no PR RR 
individual, except an ie Te wil i 
occasional hermit, lives 

in a social vacuum. Wie 


One must learn to live 
with other human be- 
ings in order to achieve 
his own self-realiza- 
tion; even “human nature” 
itself is not mainly inborn F 
but largely built up from 
the daily give-and-take be- 
tween the child and other 
persons. 

The term “human relationships” is broad 
enough to cover all of the four objectives of education 
which were set forth by Dr. Carr. In practice, how- 
ever, we use the term to mean everyday relations with 
people we know personally. The sociologist calls these 
“face-to-face relations.” He speaks of the face-to- 
face or primary group as distinguished from the large 
secondary group in which the members may not know 
one another or even see one another. The family is 
4 primary group. So is the class in the schoolroom, 
the Boy Scout troop, the club, and the small circle 
of friends or neighbors who know one another. On 
the other hand, cities, nations, occupational groups, 
political parties, and religious denominations are sec- 
ondary groups. They consist of people bound together 
y common interests but scattered over a wide area. 
The individual’s relations to his occupation or profes- 
sion will be discussed under ‘ ‘economic efficiency”; 
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his relations with the larger community beyond his 
own personal acquaintance, and with his country and 
the world, will be discussed under “civie responsi- 
bility.” 

Training for all these fields of life is necessary to 
make the well-developed personality. We have all heard 
of the man who is so good to his family and is such a 
pillar of his church but de- 
frauds his distant customers 
and exploits his workmen. 
Such a type is no mere figment 
of the imagination; 
we have plenty of 
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them in American life. But we also have the type of 
man who votes progressively and espouses great social 
and civic causes, yet neglects his own family and is 
mean to his neighbors or servants. We want to develop 
the kind of person who is humane and socially con- 
scientious in all his relations. 

The most important and universal of the face-to- 
face groups is the family. We all experience family 
relations at some time or other in our lives, whatever 
other groups we may join or may not join. 

Successful human relations are not merely in the 
child’s future. It is true that we wish to prepare him 
for a happy marriage of his own. But he is right now 
a member of a family group and he needs first of all 
help in his relations with this present family. The 
more direct preparation for marriage should come in 
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highschool and college. In the elementary school it is 
important to emphasize the pupil’s present family re- 
lations. It might be said that it is the duty of the 
family to train its children te live harmoniously and 
happily in the home. True; but the school can help 
the family to perform this task. In this epoch of con- 
fusion the family needs this help more than it has done 
in the past and, we hope, more than it will in the future. 


ls THE scHOOL the child has a chance to be somewhat 
detached and thus to think about family relations ob- 
jectively. What should one do when one’s parents are 
cross? What makes a parent sometimes cross? What 
are the differences between the home group and the 
school group? A fifteen-year-old boy in a progressive 
highschool was watching some smaller children play 
in the affiliated nursery school. A little girl had pushed 
herself into a group of little boys who were playing 
with mud pies. One of the boys, annoyed by the in- 
trusion of this little girl, suddenly slapped a handful 
of mud on her head of golden hair. As she ran away 
screaming, the fifteen-year-old boy rushed to the 
teacher and said, “I cannot find anything in the book 
that explains that kind of behavior.” 

Some teachers have learned to give even young chil- 
dren a better understanding than is usual of the be- 
havior of other people about them. Teachers can be 
trained, and held up to standards; parents cannot be 
so easily reached. In the family, on the playground, 
in the gang, and in the school itself, children learn 
human relations, as they always have done, by actually 
practising those relations. But whether these shall be 
friendly or hostile, constructive or destructive, intelli- 
gent or stupid, depends largely on the atmosphere of 
ideas and values which surrounds the learning process. 
We learn best by doing, and by talking thoughtfully 
at frequent intervals about what we do. The school is 
the only agency which is equipped to supply all chil- 
dren with this atmosphere of ideas and values and 
with opportunity for intelligent discussion and guid- 
ance of their human relationships. 

A second stage of human relations comes when the 
adolescent becomes interested in the opposite sex and 
thinks more definitely of marriage. Most students of 
American life are agreed that our unrealistic romanti- 
cism is responsible for many mistaken marriages and 
family tragedies. It is difficult to reason with a young 
man or woman who is violently in love. The time to 
introduce the intelligence factor into the choice of 
mate is years beforehand. The behavior of young 
people in courtship is largely determined by the ideas 
which have already been put into their heads. Modern 
fiction and the movies put many unrealistic ideas about 
love into the heads of our children and adolescents. 
The school has an opportunity to counterbalance these 
by instilling more realistic ideas. It is not necessary to 
sacrifice romance. If we were trained from the begin- 
ning to think the right way about it, a marriage based 
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upon common interests and a thoughtful diagnosis 4 
compatibility would seem as beautiful and romantic x 
one based upon sudden whims and fancies. 

A third stage of human relations is married life, }, 
the college and in the highschool we can give Young 
people a much more useful and definite preparatio, 
for marriage than most of them now have. Many jp. 
quiries and surveys show that young people of today 
are consciously and eagerly looking forward to mg. 
riage. They are no longer reluctant to talk about jt 
In many colleges they have petitioned the faculty t) 
give them courses of study in preparation for Marriage, 
Preparation in advance is important, but it is no 
enough. More and more we shall find married peopk 
attending courses and consultation centers to help then 
solve their problems, or to construct an even more idea| 
married life. Extra-school agencies have provided 
many of these opportunities; but the school itself 
through its adult education programs and otherwise, 
has a large opportunity in this sphere. : 


Ax IMPORTANT ELEMENT in preparation for marriag 
is sex education, which needs to begin long before the | 
highschool age. The home should do this, but a great | 
many homes of the present day cannot or will not do | 
it adequately. Hence in several forward-thinking con. 
munities the people have been willing, by some explicit 
action, to intrust their school authorities with this task, | 
realizing that the children will get sex education any. | 
way and might better get it from the school than from 
the street. In many other communities the school 
people have had to do the best they could in a confused 
situation full of conflicting attitudes, ostrich-like ign- 
rance, and hypocrisy. Before adolescence the thing 
chiefly needed is facts, without emotional coloring, 
to allay curiosity. At the senior highschool level it is 
possible to discuss sex in a richer framework of human 
relations and values, guiding but not discouraging the 
student’s emotions. It is well that sex teaching be 
integrated with other material, such as biology and the 
economic and social problems of marriage. Ther 
should be no “sex courses” as such. 

Healthful attitudes toward sex, while a very impor- 
tant element in sound marriage, are not the whole of it. _ 
The study of human personality, based upon case 
studies taken from fiction and from real life, and the 
objective, thoughtful analysis of the give-and-take be 
tween persons, are important parts of a sound educa | 
tion. Some teachers of English have done this well. 
Elsewhere social science teachers, or home economists, 
have contributed usefully. That this element should 
be supplied in the school experience of every student 
is far more important than what name the study # 
called or what department has charge of it. 


Tu STUDY AND PRACTICE of account-keeping and fam- 
ily budgeting is another important element in prepart 


tion for marriage. I for one do not believe that this # 
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a mere secondary detail which “will take care of itself 
if everything else is all right.” While conflicts about 
money are often a symbol for something deeper, yet 
there are thousands of families today whose real basic 
trouble is money, and in which tragedy could have been 
averted if they had learned intelligent practice and rea- 
sonable attitudes about money years ago. Someone has 
said facetiously that it is not money but the lack of it 
that causes family difficulties. This statement is em- 
phatically untrue. As many studies show, money prob- 
lems arise at all economic levels. Family unhappiness 
and discord are prevalent, without great difference, 
among both the rich and the poor. It is not the amount 





sively to their homes and children during the twenties 
and thirties, this need for a readjustment in the forties 
is especially marked. Dr. Lillien J. Martin, herself 
eighty-seven years of age, has set up in San Francisco 
a widely known clinic for the “salvaging of old age.” 
This salvaging would be much easier if it began long 
before old age set in. One task of the schools is to give 
each student a sufficiently wide range of interests so 
that he will have a fund to draw upon not only in old 
age, but all through life whenever some emergency, 
such as unemployment or illness, upsets his customary 
manner of life. Adult education is also needed to re- 
plenish this fund of interests from time to time as life 


of money but the management of it which causes the 


trouble. 

A fourth stage of human 
relations is parenthood. Dr. 
Caroline Zachry, of the Pro- 
gressive Education Associa- 
tion’s Commission on Ado- 
lescents, has found that there 
is a genuine and increasing 
tendency among adolescents 
to look forward toward par- 
enthood. They are interested 
in young children, and this is 
true even of the boys, espe- 
cially among the more priv- 
ileged groups. Less privileged 
young people also want chil- 
dren but express great anxiety 
concerning their economic fu- 
ture and their financial ability 
to raise families. Study of the 
details of child care seems not 


goes along. 





Tuis is the third of the series 
of articles based on The Pur- 
posesofEducationin American 
Democracy, the book pub- 
lished by the Educational Poli. 
cies Commission. “Education 
for Human Relationships” is 
concerned with the more inti- 
mate person-to-person contacts 
ofthe individual with his friends, 
his immediate neighbors, and 
the members of his own family 
group. These articles may be 
used as the basis for discussion 
by parents and teachers and 
every citizen who places human 
welfare at the summit of his 


One aspect of preparation 
for these more mature years 
of life is preparation for 
grandparenthood. The trouble 
with many older people today 
is that they still try to behave 
like parents instead of learn- 
ing to be grandparents. Our 
customs have also gone to a 
needless extreme in separating 
older persons from their 
younger relatives. A thought- 
ful revaluation of our whole 
system of family living might 
modify somewhat our pet idea 
that “old folks cannot live 
happily with young folks,” 
and pave the way toward 
somewhat larger and more se- 
cure family groups. In this 


to be called for as a universal scale of values. 


experience at the elementary 





matter, as in many others, the 
task of the schools should not 








or junior highschool levels. 

There are, however, many girls and even boys who at 
the highschool age are ready for such experience as 
nursery school observation can give. Even at the 
younger ages it should be taught that the raising of 
children is an art abundantly enriched and improved 
by modern science, not based on a mere collection 
of old wives’ tales and popular superstitions. Thus, 
attitudes and expectations should be built up which 
will lead young people to the sources of sound parent 
education in their communities whenever they feel 
ready for it. The school system in every city might 
provide such opportunities through nursery schools, 
and otherwise, for students at all levels from childhood 
to parenthood. 

A fifth and heretofore neglected stage of human 
relations is that which comes to an adult after his 
children are grown and he must make certain read- 
justments in his interests and activities if the later 
years of his life are to be a rich experience. With 
women, of course, who often devote themselves exclu- 
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be to teach some conclusion 
already arrived at, but rather 
to stimulate the kind of democratic discussion through 
which the problem may eventually be solved. 

Sixth and finally, about ten percent of persons of 
both sexes will never marry. The schools cannot afford 
to overlook these people in their programs of teaching 
human relations. While we are striving to improve 
marriage and parenthood and to encourage larger fam- 
ilies among people physically and mentally fit, we must 
not allow any sense of inferiority to cast a shadow on 
the happiness and usefulness of those of our fellow 
citizens who, for one reason or another, may remain 
in single blessedness. They too will have human rela- 
tionships; they will have their warm friendships; they 
will live in various groups; and many of them will be 
important members of family groups. The training 
which the schools give in human relationships should 
not imply that everyone must necessarily marry, but 
should be couched in such terms as to be of universal 
meaning. 

Some people say that common sense is all that is 
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necessary for the attainment of the objectives we are 
here discussing. If that be true, an appalling number 
of people must lack common sense. I am reminded of 
a family in which one daughter was always being com- 
pared unfavorably with her older sister. This was done 
directly and frequently, in her hearing, by her parents 
in speaking to relatives and visitors. Is it possible that 
these otherwise intelligent persons 
could not have known what usually 
results from such treatment? To be 
sure, knowledge in the field of human 
relations is not so exact or far ad- 
vanced as knowledge about physical 
things. Yet there are some element- 
ary principles of human behavior 
which are as reliable as is the prin- 
ciple that a lighted match thrown 
into a kerosene-soaked barrel of 
waste paper is likely to produce a 
fire. Apparently many people either 
do not know these elementary prin- 
ciples, or while they know them abstractly are not 
able to apply them in actual life. 

The reason why many people fail to apply common- 
sense knowledge in human relations is that they are 
dominated by their emotions—by some powerful urge, 
fear, or other motive which overrules such common 
sense as they may have. The problem of education, 
therefore, is not merely to give information but to 
remove some of these emotional barriers which pre- 
vent people from using their information. For example, 
some people have a feeling that they simply must 
express their feelings at the moment. To fail to do so 
seems to them a kind of dishonesty. Often they are 
just annoyed and have not learned any other way to 
manage this annoyance than to give vent to angry 
words. They are so busy expressing their own feelings 
that they do not observe what is happening to other 
people. One treatment for this difficulty is to train 
people, during their calmer moments, to observe the 
behavior of other people. How many people, for ex- 
ample, have learned consciously to watch the facial 
expressions and movements of another person while 
talking to him about some emotion-stirring subject? 
This is an exercise that might well be tried out in 
the schools. How many people try to imagine what it 
would feel like to be in someone else’s shoes? It is 
through the cultivation of this kind of thinking that 
human sympathy may be deepened. The art of human 
relationship is based upon sympathy and insight. 

A well-known psychologist once suggested that even 
before adolescence children could usefully learn to 
keep diaries in which they would discuss their own 
behavior objectively. Thus he imagines a twelve-year- 
old boy writing: “I am ganging up with several boys 
about my own age in the neighborhood, and not paying 
much attention to girls.” This suggestion is not idle 
theory. I have actually talked with children who were 





able to discuss their own behavior and that of others 
in such an objective way. We are apt to think of suc) 
a child as queer, but he is queer simply because it has 
not been the custom in our culture generally for chjj. 
dren to keep diaries and to discuss behavior in thege 
terms. It is the duty and the privilege of the schools 
to create new customs and to modify our culture where 
it sees an opportunity, by so doing, 
to improve human life. 

Another emotional obstacle or 
prejudice which has stood in the way 
of intelligent management of human 
relations is a certain irrational fear 
of condoning wrong or coddling the 
wrongdoer. We are wont to say, 
“The trouble with him is not that 
he can’t do it, but that he won't. 
Don’t give him any more excuses to 
justify his weakness; what he lacks 
is not understanding, but strength of 
will.” This is all very well, but how 
are we going to give him this additional strength of 
will? One cannot raise oneself by one’s moral boot- 
straps. There always has to be a “how,” a method— 
aye a “technique,” even if we do not like that word, 
A great psychiatrist once said that the greatest tragedy 
of his medical experience was to see how much people 
wanted to love each other and yet could not seem 
to do it. 


Lxnzeo, the art of human relationships is something 
more than information; but it is also something more 
than mere strength of will or character. It requires 
insight into one’s own feelings and those of others, an 
insight which can be developed only gradually, through 
the wide and free observation and discussion of human 
behavior in all sorts of situations. The school more 
than any other agency in our modern life has the 
opportunity to stimulate this observation and discus- 
sion, and to carry it on in an atmosphere which is 
free from the pressure of immediate demands. In 
such an atmosphere, habits of thoughtful observation 
and attitudes of sympathetic understanding may be 
developed. 

About two thousand years ago a Great Teacher 
gave to the world a new idea of human relationships. 
To put this idea into a few words is difficult. It involves 
however at least this: The way to a better human life 
is the way of kindness and sympathy and under 
standing one’s fellow men, rather than the way of 
self-assertion and hostility and struggle. Can it be, 
perhaps, that twentieth-century democratic educa- 
tion may be the first agency to find an effective 
way to implement this idea, to make it more widely 
effective in the everyday life of human beings? This, 
perhaps, is too ambitious a hope. Yet such is the 
opportunity which lies before our schools today. Cat 
they rise to it? 
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Rating with the Group 


By GERTRUDE CHITTENDEN 


often used in describing socially greedy people. 
It is absolutely inadequate when applied to 
the social aspirations of adolescents. They 
must keep up not only with the Joneses, but with 
the Smiths, the Browns, the Whites, and everyone else 
in the crowd. What all of these people think and do 


K EEPING up with the Joneses” is a trite phrase 





is of vital importance to the sixteen-year-old. In fact, 
if he can’t keep up with them his life is hardly worth 
living at all. He rarely does or says anything without 
frst considering what the members of his group will 
think about it. 

This urge to be an accepted member of a group is 
noticeable from the preschool period on through adult- 
hood. It is a well-known fact that it reaches its peak 
during the period of adolescence. With this all-impor- 
tant desire for approval by the group come many 
problems, many situations, too often mishandled by 
unsympathetic adults. 

The adolescent’s social group is an extremely im- 
portant one. He is just at the stage where he is groping 
into adulthood physically, mentally, emotionally, and 
socially. He is passing through a period of experi- 
mentation. He needs social contacts. He needs the 
opportunity to try out various social reactions and to 
discover by this process of trial and error which ones 
are acceptable and which ones are not. Fifteen-year- 
old Mary, who has always obtained what she wanted 
at home by weeping, will find that in her social group 
her infantile behavior is more likely to bring loud 
laughter than the fulfillment of her desires. She real- 
izes then and there that she needs to change her be- 
havior if she wishes to maintain her position in the 
group. Isn’t it better for Mary to make this discovery 
at fifteen than at thirty-five? The adolescent crowd 
provides an excellent opportunity for normal social 
growth. The give-and-take among members of the 
group; the wholesome boy-girl relationships; the 
matter-of-fact, frank discussions of present-day affairs 
—all are valuable in their preparation for adulthood. 
One author has stated that “the crowd probably does 
more to bring about normal social growth than teach- 
ers and parents combined.” 

The importance of groups is widely recognized. 
Schools foster various clubs and societies, a different 
type for almost any interest that an adolescent might 
have, ranging from academic groups such as Latin or 
literature societies to athletic clubs. Churches sponsor 
similar groups. It is in such organizations that the 
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adolescent has an opportunity to display his talents 
before an appreciative audience, to test his power as a 
leader, to express himself in whatever way he can best 
do so. He has a chance to see just what his contem- 
poraries honestly think of him. He forms firm friend- 
ships that may last a lifetime. He may meet his future 
marriage partner. Certainly such groups meet a very 
vital need. 


Flower, it is the spontaneous social group that is 
likely to have the most lasting influence on the indi- 
vidual social patterns of its members. Occasionally 
this spontaneous group and one of the school- or 
church-sponsored groups coincide. Membership in the 
spontaneous social group seems to be based on several 
things that cannot quite be analyzed. Usually there is 
a leader around whom the group is formed. Usually 
the members live somewhere near each other, at least 
in the same general part of town. Usually there is a 
certain similarity of interests. Beyond these general 
factors, there do not seem to be any tangible bases for 
judging the probable make-up of a group, although we 
know there are many other criteria for eligibility to 
membership. 

This is the social group which often causes parents 
much concern. Sometimes there are one or two mem- 
bers of the group who are not of the type parents would 
choose as associates for their child. This is the place 
for parents to stop and remember that adolescence is a 
period of trial and error. The young person will never 
learn to choose friends wisely until he has had a chance 
to contrast the desirable and the undesirable. If he has 
been fortified, through wise home training, with a 
knowledge of the desirable qualities to look for in a 
friend, he will soon drop the undesirable companion. 
Boys and girls of this age consider the choice of their 
friends one of their rights, not to be interfered with by 
parents. The surest way to encourage them to asso- 
ciate with a person they have chosen is to forbid them 
to see that person. 

Probably one of the most effective means of dealing 
with the problem of the undesirable companion is to 
invite him to the home of the adolescent as often as 
possible. This means that the parents will have to 
conceal their dislike for the guest and show him all the 
courtesies that they would a friend. Seen in the light 
of the adolescent’s own family background, the faults 
of the companion are likely to stand out in high relief. 
The chances are ten to one that the invitation won't 
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need to be repeated more than a few times. Adoles- 
cents are reasonable and perfectly willing to concede 
their mistakes, often evidencing a nice sense of humor. 
Their problems would seem so much less serious if 
parents could realize this. 

Sometimes the activities of the group are alarming 
to parents. True, what one member does they all must 
do. Due to inexperience there is a certain lack of 
judgment shown. But the average adolescent is in- 
telligent enough to take care of himself. To quote from 
a recent discussion of the characteristics of adolescents 
—Facts about the mental maturity of adolescents sug- 
gest that they are as capable of thinking for themselves 
as they will ever be. The intellectually superior high- 
school student is more capable of thinking through his 
own problems than some of the adults who attempt to 
direct his conduct. In order to act with a maximum 
of intelligence, however, he needs experience in solving 
life’s problems.” Here is where the mature judgment, 
wisdom, and understanding of the parent can function. 

Often the cooperation of parents of the members of 
a crowd can do much to guide indirectly the activities 
of that crowd. Planned parties in the various homes 
or in rented community buildings provide the desired 
social contacts and, at the same time, adult guidance. 
Too often, in rural communities especially, there is no 
provision made for entertainment. This means that 
the crowd must drive to some distant town to a dance 
or to a movie. Certainly the fault lies not with the 


adolescents, to whom the desire for social contact js 
too great to be suppressed, but with the adults in that 
community who are not “up on their toes” enough 
realize their needs. 

There is a rather amusing paradox in the clothing 


problem of adolescence. The boy or girl wishes to dros | 


like others and at the same time to be distinctly diffe. 
ent. Almost in the same breath fourteen-year-old Jane 
will say, “I must wear silk stockings because all the 
other girls are wearing them, but I don’t want to weg; 
that dress; it is made just like everybody else's” 
There is a conflict which makes dressing a very diff. 
cult and time-consuming process. In a questionnaire 
study, it was found that of 1,400 subjects 52.5 percep 
of the boys and 59.9 percent of the girls reported tha 








adolescence was the time in their lives when happineg | 
was most affected by matters of clothing. The study 
revealed also that the greatest factors in choice of | 


clothing were the approval of other people and escape 
from criticism. 

Since it is so painful for the adolescent to be dif. 
ferent from the crowd, sympathetic adults will |e 
their tastes, and even their better judgment, be swayed 
within reasonable limits by the fashion dictates of the 
crowd. After all, it is much more important that 
Jane have congenial friends and a feeling of security 
in her own group than that she wear long or shor 
hose, flat or high heels. 

If the question of expense is a factor in clothing the 
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adolescent to meet the standards of his group, parents 
can again appeal to his intelligence. A sensible talk 
about the family’s finances and the adolescent's right- 
ful share in them will usually be a help. If he has 
had a part in planning the family budget and has his 
own personal account, he knows how much he has to 
spend and will make his plans accordingly. To be 
sure, he will probably spend most of his money for 
clothes and he will make some sad mistakes. Remem- 
ber that he is experimenting. He needs to. 


] seueve THAT the greatest problem of adolescence 
is not one concerning the “true-to-form” boy or girl 
who has his established place in a group and is grow- 
ing socially, but is that of the “left-out’” adolescent. 
Perhaps he hasn’t matured as rapidly as others of his 
own age so that he finds himself, a child, in a group 
made up of people all aspiring to become adults in the 
shortest possible time. Perhaps he lives in the country 
and cannot easily get in touch with others his own age. 
Perhaps he lacks finances. Perhaps he just can’t lay 
his finger on the trouble, but is quite conscious of his 
lack of a certain something that is essential for ac- 
ceptability in a group. Whatever the cause, he needs 
sympathy from someone who understands and can 
give him some real help in finding a spot for himself. 
This person needs always to keep the confidence of the 
child so that he may know what he is thinking and 
feeling. 

If we can just make the unpopular adolescent feel 
that he is not at all unique, that there are literally 
thousands of other fifteen-year-olds who are just like 
him, we shall have done much to remove that feeling 
of being a “freak” that completely destroys self- 
confidence. Investigators have found that one of the 
problems most frequently mentioned by highschool 
students is that of feeling left out, of not being wanted 
by the group. Often the adolescent who feels very 
unpopular is considering only the few socially prom- 
inent young people as the group, and failing to recog- 
nize the existence of the other less outstanding but 
nevertheless worthwhile adolescents around him. He 
should be encouraged to look for his friends in this 
latter group. 

It is amazing to see how quickly a group will open 
wide its arms to someone who is skilled in some sport 
which interests the group. It is quite possible for a 
person to shift from the status of unpopularity to that 
of popularity if he becomes an expert on the tennis 
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court. Every adolescent should have the chance to 
try out various sports and become proficient in one 
or two of them. But the admission ticket to a group 
need not be skill in a sport. The person who can do 
anything well is very likely to be welcomed to a group 
if the thing he ean do is interesting to the group 
members. 

The inability to dance often excludes an adolescent 
from social events. Why not give him a few dancing 
lessons? He needs to develop this skill just as he 
does swimming or tennis. Another way to handle this 
problem is to arrange social gatherings where dancing 
is not essential. The person who plans such gather- 
ings must be very certain that they are lively and in- 
teresting enough to be, really fun. 

Most of all, adultg need to prevent these unfortu- 
nate adolescents from taking themselves too seriously. 
This does not mean unsympathetic criticism or belittle- 
ment of their problems. It does mean the tactful 
leading of the child to see that the stage through 
which he is passing is only a stage in his development, 
that his present unpopularity is no indication of future 
unpopularity, and that being invited to a dance isn’t 
one of life’s major issues. One author likens guiding 
a youth through adolescence to nursing a child through 
a siege of measles in the days when there were not 
competent physicians to make authoritative state- 
ments. We can make his life a little more pleasant; 
we can lighten the pain; we can offer sympathy; but 
we can no more avoid adolescence than we could the 
measles. 


Wor THAT EVERY PARENT dealing with an adoles- 
cent had a sparkling sense of humor and a profound 
respect for the intelligence and good sense of the 
adolescent. Surely the father in the following little 
dialogue could not help but be impressed with his 
son’s ability to reason: 


Son: Did you beat me when I was a child? 

Father: Yes, for your own good. 

Son: Then, why shouldn’t I beat you if beating 
does a person good? Besides, a father deserves to be 
beaten much more than a child does. He has less 
excuse for doing wrong. 


Given a normal adolescent, and understanding, rea- 
sonable, respectful parents, the period of adolescence, 
in spite of all of its potential pitfalls, should be a 
pleasant period for both adult and child. 
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== fs Told by Our National Chaitmen== 


Tm POSTMAN HAS COME AND GONE, leaving me, as usual, many, many letters. But one 
letter has attracted my attention because it tells of a boy and girl who have been able to 
continue in school this year because of help given them from a Student Aid fund. 


The state Student Aid chairman whose letter I am referring to, tells me that her state 
has met with great success by offering state life memberships for ten dollars. All money 
received in this way is kept in a Student Aid fund. She writes that from the minute this 
offer was made the work has gone forward by leaps and bounds. Both of these young 
people were helped by this fund. 


There is the story also of a young man ready to enter his senior year in college who 
needed money to make it safe for him to take his place with his class. When the Student 
Aid chairman heard of his plight she suggested that a “penny march” be held at the fall 
meeting of the State Congress. Before the convention adjourned $100 had been raised which 
was given to the student and he will graduate in June! 


Throughout our membership hundreds of young people are in school today because 
of help given through our Student Aid committees. Perhaps in our midst there are boys 
and girls who are anxious and in need of help that they may stay in school. The inspiration 
which comes from learning that young people are being given a chance in life because of our 
interest and help is beyond expression. The opportunity to help these young people is ours! 


Have you a Student Aid committee working in your state? 


Mrs. Freperick H. Devers, Student Aid 


Siinis FIFTY NEW county or regional public libraries have been established this fall and 
winter in a number of states, as a result of organized action by parent-teacher associations 
and others who believe books and library service are essential. State grants have been avail- 
able in a number of instances, and WPA demonstrations often paved the way for formal, 
legal establishment. Evidently the time is ripe for action—either for the whole state or for 
a region or county—toward our goal of adequate public library service for everybody. 


Encouragement also comes from emphasis on library needs in the recent New York State 
Regents’ Inquiry. The report, “Education for Public Life; a New Program for the State of 
New York,” recommends that the state appropriate $500,000 annually for grants to aid 
county or regional libraries. 

JutiA Wright Merri, Library Service 


Waar ARE THE SATISFACTIONS in homemaking today? It is true that creative opportunities 
in the home are lessened so far as certain kinds of activities are concerned. What can take 
the place of these to bring equal satisfaction to the homemaker and enjoyment to the 
family? The answer may be found in some homes in every community in which resourceful 
parents encourage both individual and family hobbies which often result in avocations. In 
these homes the children usually share the everyday routine activities involved in preparing 
and serving food and maintaining a reasonable standard of cleanliness, thus leaving time 
for all to pursue special interests. Through such working and playing together some of 
the most significant ideals and attitudes of home and family life are developed. 


FLORENCE FALuGATTer, Homemaking 
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Projects and Purposes 


| 


By ANNA H. HAYES 


OOKING about us, we can hardly fail to 

realize that we are living in a world in con- 

flict with itself, blaming its lack of harmony 

on the home, the school, the church, the 
statesman, or the politician, depending upon which 
one of those folks or institutions we know least about, 
but almost never upon ourselves or the groups to 
which we belong. 

After all, it doesn’t make much difference now who 
is to blame. Our problem is to sift out the false from 
the true in idealism affecting the stability of our de- 
mocracy. We seem to see “a world beset with ardent 
strife, with strikes and war and fretful murmurings, 
and hungry babes, and weary, anxious eyes of mothers, 
worn with futile bargainings.” But what makes it so 
is important only so long as it may help to overcome 
the world’s illness. 

Few of us, by ourselves, are able to judge the value 
of standards, ideals, and experiences dominating the 
world today. Few of us, working singly, can decide 
which of the disturbing elements are of temporary 
value, ready to be cast out of the pattern for living, 
and which are of such basic worth that they should 
be preserved and adjusted to serve usefully in an im- 
proved pattern for living. 

The parent-teacher association holds a rare oppor- 
tunity in such a field and no other organization is 
more likely to decide values more fairly than is the 
P.T.A. First of all, it holds for its central] interest 
the well-being of children and youth, and planning 
for tomorrow must surely be in the interest of children 
and youth. Second, it is the only organization in our 
land which makes a place for the service of every man, 
woman, and older youth interested in children and a 
child’s chances for success, regardless of the religion 
they accept, the race they belong to, or the political 
party they espouse, and without regard for their social 
or economic status in the community. Finally, it rec- 
ognizes the fact that society will profit as all of its 
members become interested in society, and that no one 
remains outside the circle of responsibility for social 
determining. 

If society is unstable, society needs a stabilizer, and 
that agency which can draw into active membership 
the greatest number of its adult population is alto- 
gether likely to determine the course of society, 
whether that course be stable or chaotic, destructive 
or constructive. Here the responsibility is a heavy 
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The Parent-Teacher Association in a Democracy 


This is the seventh article inthe Parent- 
Teacher Study Course: “The Family in 
a Democracy.” 


one for the P.T.A., holding, as it does, opportunity for 
contact with all parents of children in school from 
primary grade to college. 

A few years ago Dr. Eula Hunter, former president 
of the Classroom Teachers of the United States, writ- 
ing for Child Welfare, stated that this is the most 
important time in the history of education to be a 
teacher, because we have now the first generation of 
children needing to accept world citizenship. Agree- 
ing with Dr. Hunter, let us go a bit further and sug- 
gest that this is also the most important time in the 
history of education to be a parent, because the present 
generation of youth must not only acquire world con- 
sciousness, but must in some way recover the poise 
which has so long been a characteristic of our nation— 
poise flexible enough to accept new ideas, stable 
enough to refuse emotional hysteria. The present gen- 
eration of adults needs to acquire it along with them. 

Together all of us, young and old, must realize that 
life is truly a matter of individual determination, but 
that there can be no individual security until society 
as a whole recovers its poise and unites upon an ideal- 
ism consistent with the welfare of the group. 

If any community can agree upon the major ideals 
and issues which are worthy of its children, that com- 
munity is a safety zone in these United States, and 
when every community, discovering such worthy ideals, 
can unite to effect a pattern for living, a program of 
conduct, worthy of its children, America is safe. 


Bor wHo are “the community”? The community 
seems to hold some power, some influence, which is 
not a part of the accepted philosophy of the average 
home or school or church within it. Yet we know that 
every member of a community must have come from 
a home and must have received something of influence 
from the school, and directly or indirectly from the 
church. Why should the community develop ideals 
and patterns for conduct which neither the good home, 
the school, nor the church can approve? 

Is it because there is no medium through which its 
members all may unite to produce patterns for con- 
duct which become the standard for the community? 
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Ler US TAKE a look at the “average” community— 
neither the ready-made, scientifically planned social 
Utopia which leaves little room for initiative or indi- 
vidual responsibility, nor the “wide open” town, so 
planned that adequate revenue will be realized from 
licenses of one kind or another, but just the average 
community. 

Usually, there are four general divisions of citizens 
in it. First, the aggressive leaders, who are members 
of the Chamber of Commerce and of service clubs, 
leaders in the P.T.A. and in women’s civic clubs— 
those people who are really concerned about com- 
munity problems and willing to plan and work for 
community improvement. Second, the citizens who 
are passively ready to help with a given task when 
they are directed by the active leaders—those people 
who are willing to solicit for the Community Chest 
and ready to assist with this or that campaign, but 
whose constructive interest does not extend to contin- 
uous effort for any cause whatever. Third, those citi- 
zens who are utterly indifferent to public affairs— 
often, unfortunately, affluent and educated wasters 
whose personal comfort and pleasure absorbs their 
every moment and who frequently, willingly or unwill- 
ingly, give the impression that the cultured do not con- 
cern themselves with the common problems of the 
community. Fourth, those people who live on the 
fringes of society, in the community but not of the 
community, unable or indisposed to be self-sustaining 
—people who have slipped into the “dependent class,” 
which has no place in civic life except to accept its 
charities, no voice in civic affairs except the voice of 
protest against the society which sustains them. 
Tragically, a good many people who have formerly 
occupied a place in one of the other designations have 
slipped on the skids of the depression into this unfor- 
tunate group, and have accepted the limitations im- 
posed by a society determined to “take care of” its 
dependents. 

What does it matter? What can we do about it? 

As long as there are insurmountable barriers be- 
tween groupings of society the community is losing a 
part, at least, of its forward drive. 

Talent is not limited to any one division of society, 
and we may discover that the sinister influence of a 
community, which is not representative of its good 
homes, schools, and churches, is developed because 
there is no medium through which the ideals of the 
masses may be tempered and fused into an acceptable 
program of benefit to all. 


Mansy OF US ARE INCLINED to feel—even in parent- 
teacher groups—that the future is safe if the patterns 
for group living are planned by high-visioned intellec- 
tuals. But is it not likely that the future will be a 
realization of high idealism only in so far as the 
masses are able and willing to accept and to apply 
that idealism? It is not likely that the masses will 
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accept with any degree of enthusiasm, nor for an 
length of time, the ideals and patterns for living fo, 
which they had no part in the planning. 

I am trying to say that we cannot expect to improye 
the outlook for America’s children as long as there ay 
fringes and barnacles on society. In some way, gj 
divisions of society must be absorbed into group plap. 
ning and group activity in which they are made j 
feel, not patronage, obeisance, or tolerance, but actual 
membership. 

Anna Steese Richardson, speaking of the parent. 
teacher association, said: “This organization holds th 
key to the critical situation of today, because it gives 
place to every person who reaches the child in school 
because it is a real cross-section of society.” And may 
we add that the P. T. A. in some communities actually 
guides and directs people of every walk of life to ap 
intelligent interest in education and social welfare, anj 
gives to them a definite place in planning and campy. 
ing out plans for community improvement. 





* ONE SCHOOL DISTRICT where more than half the 
patrons were dependent upon relief, the principal noted 
the failing morale of her pupils. She noted the grow. | 
ing indifference to ideals of citizenship, increasing dif- 
ficulties on the playground, and an increasing number | 
of low progress records. She appealed to the parent- 
teacher association leaders for help to solve the prob- 
lem. A cautiously conducted survey revealed that | 
great numbers of the patrons were living in hovel, 
shacks, and tents, some with a brave attempt to main- | 
tain a semblance of household order, some entirely | 
abandoned to their fate. 

Tactfully, P. T. A. leaders set about to organize 4 
“Home Improvement Club,” knowing that a “Parent | 
Education Study Group,” as we usually designate such | 
an activity, would by its very title defeat their purpose. | 
At first, mothers only were organized, and for a while | 
membership was limited to those who lived in shacks 
and tents, but as confidence and optimism increased, 
others were asked to join, until little by little the 
“forgotten mothers” began to feel less oppressed by the | 
isolation of poverty, began to know the joy of belong- | 
ing. Questions of parent-child relationship were con- 
stantly discussed, newer and better ways of preparing 
simple meals of carrots, potatoes, bread, and beans 
were demonstrated. Pot-luck lunches brought out the 
unsuspected ingenuity of members in making attrac 
tive and palatable the meager and unvaried fare pos 
sible to most of the members. 

Then the genius of the leaders devised a way {ot 
the parent-teacher association to buy membership 
cards from the state treasurer—eighty of those littl 
blue cards which indicate that the possessor is 4 
constructive builder in the democracy of childhool 
interest. Parents were given opportunity to eam 
the right to possess membership cards by attent- 
ing the local parent-teacher association meetings 
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parent education study groups, and it is gratifying 
to note that all cards were earned within the mini- 
mum time, thirty-two by fathers and fifty-eight by 
mothers. 

The result was a reconstructed community! Parents 
who had become dependent liabilities of the com- 
munity had found that by the magic of holding real 
membership in a respected community group they had 
a gift to give to society, that they were needed in the 
world of people and events. 

The effect upon the children was at once ap- 
parent. Citizenship is a giving attribute, and can 
flourish only where opportunity for giving is pos- 
sible, and responsibility is developed with that giv- 
ing, no matter how small the gift. 


Tu PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
should provide a place for giving. 
The gift may be only interest and 
cooperation in programs or projects 
planned for the well-being of the 
children in a single school; but it 
soon becomes an interest in pro- 
grams and projects for the advance- 
ment of the entire community, and 
fnally an interest in state and 
nation. 

There is probably not a commu- 
nity in our broad land which is so 
perfect that it cannot be improved. 
Is that true of your community? 
Does community enterprise in your 
village, town, or city meet the ideal- 
ism of its representative homes? 
Do you approve, personally, of its 
institutions, its entertainment, its 
provision for absorbing the lei- 
sure hours of youth and adults? 
Who sets its standards? Who 
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should set them? Should they be set, or just permitted 
to grow up, like Topsy? 

Every community in a democracy deserves citizens 
willing to serve its needs and able to recognize the 
need for service. To recognize the needs and plan 
effectively for their fulfillment, demands the interest 
and cooperation of all people, privileged and under- 
privileged, meeting on common ground, realizing that 
the interest of each is bound to be the interest of the 
other before it can be realized with completeness. 

Much has been done by par- 
ent-teacher associations to im- 
prove understanding and appre- 
ciation of education, to establish 
the value of community health, 
to provide for leisure time ac- 
tivities for young and old; to 
improve cultural opportunities; 
to safeguard young offenders 
against society and to improve 
generally the public conscious- 
ness of its responsibility to chil- 
dren and youth. But a 
challenge remains for the 
parent-teacher association, 
and will remain until every 
parent and every teacher 
of every child in America 
accepts active responsibil- 
ity for “a community 
which recognizes and plans 
for his needs; protects him 
against physical dangers, 
moral hazards, and disease; 
provides him with safe and 
wholesome places for play 
and recreation; and makes 
provision for his cultural 
and social needs.” 
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THESE ARE 








OUR CHILDREN 


(>, OF THE most significant factors in human relationships today is the changing function of the 
family. We have asked eight young people, highschool students, to give their frank statements of 
what they themselves believe to be the most essential contribution which family life should make to 


youth today. 


Doname THE PAST CENTURY the family has become a 
democracy for the first time. The new order has most 
affected us younger members, granting us new freedom 
and subsequent responsibilities. We are more inde- 
pendent of family jurisdiction, more on our own. 
We do not demand less of the family group, how- 
ever; rather our needs have become broader. By this 
we do not mean that we expect to be trained specifically 
for each situation we are likely to encounter. But we 
do feel that the family should provide us with a code 
of attitudes and ideals about the life we are facing. 
Definite information we too easily forget; attitudes 
become part of us. They are the corner stones of our 
personalities and must be solid and secure if our lives 
are to be successful. The family may be dissolved, 
but the attitudes it has established will never die. 


R. M., Portland, Oregon 


ASS 


‘Tax FAMILY has the privilege of forming the youth’s 
character. 

The good family places before the child the best in 
the way of morals, culture, relations with society, and 
attitudes toward work and play. 

The parents may achieve the best results in this 
character training by acting as decent Christian citi- 
zens. Merely talking about these ideals is futile. The 
child does as his parents do. 

The child’s personality development should progress 
with his character development. Here his personality 
reflects his character just as his character reflects his 
parents and home standards. 

Necessary to any good character are the principles 
of a sense of responsibility and a sense of security, of 
the joy of companionship, of the development of such 
traits as initiative and resourcefulness. 
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The child’s standard is indicative of the standard of 
his parents and home. 





If American parents would follow these rules, the | 
next generation would reflect their efforts gloriously, | 


M. O'C., Albion, New York 


ASS 


U sovsrenty THE GREATEST Of the unlimited con- 
tributions that family life should make to youth js 
character training. This, in itself, covers a great many 
fields, but perhaps one of the most important phases 
is the building of a strong sense of values. The child 
who is taught a certain amount of independence and 
self-reliance is far more likely to rise in the world 
than the one who has always been given everything 
and considered it his due. Children cannot be given 
too soon an understanding of what constitutes fairness 
and equality in one’s dealings with all types of people 
in life. Respect for public and private property, re- 
spect for personal rights, respect for creeds and cus- 
toms, respect for individuals—all this will be im 
corporated in a high sense of values. 


F. B., Montgomery, Alabama 


ASE 


Tus FAMILY as an institution has one great gift to 
give our American youth of today: guidance. This 
gift may be difficult to bestow, due to the fact that 
during the past several decades family life, as it has 
always been known, has disappeared with alarming 
swiftness. 

Perhaps this disappearance of home life has been 
because we have lost the feeling that youth needs 
guidance from their families. The school system 





its many highly developed forms seems to provide | 
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jor most of the needs of youth which hitherto have 
peen satisfied by home or family life. 

If this is true, family life would seem to have very 
little to give our youth. However, I do not believe this 
to be the case. I think that the family contributes— 
or should contribute—mental, physical, and spiritual 
guidance in such abundance to the child that through- 
out his life he will be grateful for that early training 
which can best be obtained through family contacts. 


M. S., Danville, Kentucky 


ASS 


Waar IS THE MOST important thing that a family 
should contribute to the youth of today? There are 
hundreds of things that youth of today should have, 
such as courage, and self-confidence. To me, how- 
ever, the most important thing a family can contribute 
to youth of today is preparedness for shouldering its 
own responsibilities. The average youth knows no 
responsibility because the minute a thing becomes a 
responsibility the parent takes it off hishands. Parents 
excuse by saying that the youth will have enough 
responsibilities when he is grown. But that is the 
point! The youth is going to shoulder his responsi- 
bilities when he is grown and it is better to have him 
outfitted to shoulder these responsibilities when the 
time comes. With the world uprooted as it is today 
every family would do well to contribute to its youth 
the ability to cope with responsibilities. 


K. E., Shreveport, Louisiana 


ASS 


| seueve THaT the greatest contribution that family 
life should make to youth today is inspiration. View- 
ing the present chaotic condition of the world, I feel 
that the inspiration derived from family contact is a 
feasible remedy. In family life, close contacts are 
formed, each adding a different inspirational slant; 
the mother, a Christian cleanliness; the father, a 
masculine interest; older children, records and achieve- 
ments to surpass; and younger children, an admira- 
tion to preserve. These single contributions are 
yardsticks, each demanding that youth measure up 
to the highest standards. The solution of all scholastic, 
athletic, and social problems unfolds with this inspira- 
tion. From the athletic standpoint, I can definitely 
state that the greatest factor for my “will to do well” 
is the presence of my family as spectators. This is 
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but one of many examples underlying the powerful 
feeling of family inspiration which will fit today’s 
youth for tomorrow’s world. 


H. P. S., Madison, Wisconsin 


ASS 


Paeosnecess OF THE UNDERTAKING, if there has not 
been preparation, a satisfactory completion cannot 
result. To prepare the youth of today for the morrow, 
is the foremost contribution that family life should 
make to youth. The full or partial accomplishment 
of this is far from impossible, for this very good reason: 

It is true that “love rules the world”; and love is 
the very foundation of true family life—love for each 
other, love for the finer creations of man, and, most 
significant and cherished, love for that which each of 
us holds divine. 

Since a family is a small world in itself, with com- 
plexities which love solves best, could not the com- 
parable difficulties of the larger world be overcome 
likewise by the combined effort of all? 

So I believe that the preparation of youth for the 
morrow by the instillation of this characteristic of 
love into their lives should be the prime contribution 
of family life to youth today. 


B. W., Mitchell, South Dakota 
ASS 


Faamy LIFE is without a doubt the determining factor 
in the success or failure of an individual. The mutual 
associations and sympathetic understanding character- 
istic of family life are not found elsewhere. This 
relationship gives the individual a sense of security 
and develops the moral, social, spiritual, and cultural 
background necessary to cope successfully with every- 
day problems. Habits, moral, social, and cultural, 
come about as a result of family influence and asso- 
ciations. The general outlook on life is dependent on 
family relationships in the home. 

Since the family is the most influential of all in- 
stitutions, it is evident that character building must 
originate in the home. Good character is essential 
for success in all walks of life. It is self-evident, 
therefore, that the moral, social, and cuitural training 
necessary for the development of good character is 
“the most important contribution that family life 
should make to youth today.” 


L. L. C., Redondo Beach, California 
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Friends and Neighbors 


By ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


who doesn’t want to have good neighbors and 

good friends. Now the best way—and, in fact, 

the only one—to have good friends and neigh- 
bors is to be one of them yourself. Like most laws, this 
law begins at home. It begins with a single hungry per- 
son who wants to get on in the world. And the only 
road ahead is to understand the loneliness and hungri- 
ness in others. Then when a man gets stirred up enough 
about the hungers and lonelinesses in other men and 
goes about doing what he can to ease them, he will 
forget all about those silences and famines that sit 
about the small fire on his own hearthstones. 

I think the best thing that can happen to a man or a 
woman in search of friends and neighbors is to enter 
the world as one of a large family of children. Large 
families are one of the reasons the human race has 
come so far from savagery in a few thousands of years. 
There is nothing like a large company of brothers and 
sisters to knock the corners off a square-headed or 
square-chinned boy, round him off, and polish him up 
fit for human society. I found it so. I thank my lucky 
stars for being born one of ten children. I guess I had 
about as many square corners on me as any boy was 
ever born with. I still have some. But I had a lot of 
them worn down by having to share my playthings 
with others, by having to take care of younger fry and 
keep them from falling into ponds and oceans and 
temptations, and by having to think in the terms of 
happiness for a whole set of people instead of one 
rather lonely and brooding boy. Don’t think I enjoyed 
it altogether. I didn’t. There were times when I wished 
I was a whole family of frogs and not one small, cool 
frog who had to swim around others in a puddle. There 
were times when I was tempted to let a smaller unit 
or two of the family eat the toadstools in the pasture 
or investigate the hotness of a hot stove. I could sym- 
pathize with Joseph’s ten older brothers when they got 
him alone in his coat of many colors out among the 
sheep at last and decided that Egypt was the place for 
him. But such times grew fewer and farther between 
after I got by the savagery of, say, seven or eight. And 
there were other times when having many brothers and 
sisters around was like living in a three-ring circus, or 
living in Canaan Land and having milk all turned out 
and honey on all the flapjacks! So I began civilization 
at home. 


gd DON’T suppose there is anybody in the world 
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| * FAMILIES STILL RAN LARGE, I believe sincerely there 
would be fewer cases in the divorce courts. Getting 
with a brother or a sister is the beginning of the wisdoy 
of getting on well with a husband or a wife. On the 
whole, I think it ought to be easier to get on with ap 
attractive stranger, as ’most every husband or wife js 
pretty apt to be, than with a brother whose way 9 
rolling his stockings as he puts them on or humming 








the same tune out of tune is ancient history to yoy | 
and very tiresome ancient history at that. Modern ego. 
nomics are against large families such as I grew up in, 
I know that. It is too bad, but we cannot hope to be | 
born in clans again and work out all our bills of rights | 
and ten commandments under one roof and before ye | 
have got into long pants or long skirts. But there ap | 
still brothers and sisters for most of us to begin to | 
learn neighborliness by. Even one brother can be quite 
a large university! 


‘Tus NEXT STEP IS COUSINS. Now cousins are probably | 
the hardest persons of all to learn to live with. Utter 
strangers are much, much easier. Strangers don’t move 
in on you by virtue of their blood relationship and take 
the swing at the time you most want it. And they don’ | 
have the trick of moving concealed muscles somewhere 
inside themselves and so never allow the old cat to die | 
but swing away on and on in your swing all the mon- 
ing. I can understand how the Cain and Abel trouble 
started! I had a lot of peculiarly thorny cousins. They 
were nigh my own height, they had the same square 
chins, and they wore the same kind of clothes that | 
forked at the middle. They learned French and ches 
and Esperanto ahead of me, and when I caught up with 
them, they moved on into Greek and electricity and 
hieroglyphics! They took pains in being better chipsof | 
the old family block than I was. Tougher ones. They 
outsmarted me. So I lost a lot more corners, thanks 
to them. And I do thank them now. Once you have | 
learned to live with cousins, you can live with anybody. 
You have a diploma in civilization. So I found very 
little difficulty in getting on with far-flung people | | 
met in the war I attended as a man. I thank my cous 
ins for that. They probably owe me a lot of thanks, | 
too. For I was good at knocking off corners of chips | 
myself. We all polished one another off beautifull. 
Seriously, though, once you have learned to get | 
at home and in the homes of uncles and aunts, yo 
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have gone a long way towards good neighborliness. 
The town and the city are only enlarged families. 
There are the same disciplines to be found in them. 
And the same love. Quarreling with a neighbor over 
who owns the fence between you is only another form 
of quarreling over the same rocking-horse. The world 
is full of rocking-horses, and most people, if they have 
not been properly brought up, want to sit on them all 
at the same time. Maybe the rocking-horses go by 
the name of railroads or colonies; but they are rocking- 
horses still. Selfishness is a sin against oneself. For 
one ought not to cheat oneself of the unadulterated joy 
of sitting on a rocking-horse for one ecstatic moment 
after it has been warmed by the heat of all the smaller 
pants that are round about and just before a dozen 
new pairs spring up to claim it. When you ride the 
horse under such conditions, you make up for lost time. 
You rock all over. As a man does when he gets a chance 
at the rocking-chair at night! 


Tu SCRIPTURES ARE NOT SO FAR out of date. Thinking 
in the terms of a neighbor is thinking in the best terms 
for yourself. No man loves his own children so well 
as when he loves the little children of his friends across 
the way. The hard sayings of the Bible are the easy 
and golden rules for the best kind of living. How does 
the saying run?—He who loveth his life shall lose it. 

Education is really getting to be neighbors. It is as 
simple, and as hard, as that. In one direction, it is 
getting to be neighbors and friends with your great- 
grandparents, with the hats and bonnets they wore 
just as much as the songs they sang, the poems they 
composed, and the laws they passed. It 
is getting to be friends with Plato and 
a medieval baron or Saint Francis of 
Assisi. Once you are friends with 
them, the Italian fruit vendor 
on your corner and the Filipino 
overseas, sO very much 
alive still, will be easy 
to become neighborly 
with. But education is 
also making friends in 
another direction. It is 
making friends with 
your own great-great- 
grandchildren. They are 
harder to become ac- 
quainted with and un- 
derstand, these far great- 
great-grandchildren of 
yours. They take a lot 
of knowing. But you 
can aspire to that know]l- 
edge. And they will be 
worth it. The best way 
to go about it is to do 
nothing they will be 
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ashamed of. If you have not built up walls against 
your own kin and kind, if you have not soiled your 
hands with hate and prejudice, and—the worst sin of 
all in the catalogue—indifference, if you have liked 
and got on with your neighbors here on this side of 
your street and over on all the other sides of the seas, 
those distant relatives-to-come will not be ashamed of 
you. For, believe history! we are getting on, even 
if it is very slowly. Nations are even going so far 
now as to be ashamed of the wars they make, and 
fight them without declaring them first! We have 
come that far. And that is something. And in that 
far future it will pay you to have your hands clean on 
your family tree and be remembered by your de- 
scendants as the pioneers in loving one’s neighbor as 
oneself. The Bible laid down that law long years ago. 
We are beginning to see the wisdom in it now. Laws 
are made quickly. But it takes a long time to catch up 
with good ones. That is a good one. We are catch- 
ing up. 

And make no mistake, those distant descendants of 
yours will know about you. The world has become so 
well thumb-printed and registered that you will never 
be able to sink into the oblivion the Chaldeans slipped 
into. You will be known. 


Ix THE MEANTIME, if you haven’t very many children 
to grow up in your house together, if your family is 
only a three- or four-decker one, adopt some of the 
children of your neighborhood. Think of them during 
some hours of the year as your own. They will sur- 
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prise you by their response. They will do good to 
your children. They will polish off their rough places 
and make them shine like Cornelia’s jewels. And 
maybe you will learn from your large family of chil- 
dren the wisdom of thinking of your neighbors who 
keep house across the way as your brothers and sisters. 
And so you, too, will have your chance to grow up 
with your own wise children. 

We are growing up, we nations. We are past the 
savage age of seven or eight. In a few thousands of 





years—and they will go fast to your great-great-granq. 
children—it may be we shall have come of age. J, 
the light of the Golden Rule all things are Possible, 

Let the man next door have the fence and welcome. 
Maybe, once he sees it won’t keep you from coming 
over to see him when he needs you, he will rise 
early in the morning some fine day and take the whole 
thing down. 

What a chance that will be for a whole family of ij 
the children in town to run and kick up their heels! 





Che OF THOSE PERIODS of dead silence had arrived. The talk had been interesting and stim- 
ulating; the president in presenting the problem had capitalized upon the challenge of the 
speaker; the stage was all set for a rapid-fire discussion of ways and means. But no one 
would say a word. After a bit the president added a few more enthusiastic comments, looking 
straight at his fellow neighbors and seeing in their eyes a corresponding light of interest. 


Again, “What suggestions have you as to how we can make this gift money go farthest 
in fixing up our playground?” And again, painful silence. “Suppose we have a few minutes 
intermission to think this through,” ventured the teacher. Immediately there was a buzz of 
conversation all over the room as the ideas came tumbling forth that no one had dared to 
suggest in the formal session. Quickly the president sensed the situation as he passed from 


one visiting group to another. 


Again he rapped for attention. “I sense we are all pretty much agreed that we need 
work as well as equipment in caring for these grounds. Personally I like Mr. James’s idea of 
an all-day working bee. Is there any man here who would not be willing to give one day of 
time and to bring along a team and plow or hammer and saw or whatever else we may 
need?” In the midst of the nods of willingness, Mrs. Ash called out to ask if the women 
would be welcome if they brought along baskets of food. In a few more minutes a day had 
been agreed upon, duties had been assigned, and an ample dinner planned—and all without 


benefit of Robert’s Rules of Order. 


That night the teacher who was so anxious to have a “real parent-teacher association” 
in her rural school made an entry in her diary. “I was reminded of what we were told over 
and over again in psychology. Begin with the children where they are and go on from there 
to finer, higher things, to greater precision. However important parliamentary procedure 
may be, I suppose interest and effort are more vital to an association. At any rate, tonight 
we began where we were. I do hope we shall go on mastering only such machinery as may 


best serve our needs.” 
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—Wn. McKIn ey Rosinson, 
National Chairman, Rural Service 
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least, to become philosophical. There descends a stillness and calmness which 

unites parents and teachers, already drawn together by common objectives into 
a movement, to reflect upon the achievements of the past and to look with not a little 
impatience upon the work which still remains to be accomplished. Most of all is this 
true when we are brought face to face with the dangers which threaten those ideals 
and purposes which we believe to be the richness and strength of the movement. Truly 
man cannot live by bread alone. Man’s ideals are the most intensely human of all his 
possessions. To be deprived of an opportunity to translate these ideals into reality 
is for him a tragedy. 

Today we live in a world in which the glorious dream of justice, equality, freedom 
is threatened. Today we stand stunned before the broken ideals of humanitarianism, 
before unrest and suspicion and discord. Today amid the hostilities and animosities 
which exist between people and people, nation and nation, we see what appear to be 
insurmountable obstacles. It is not the burned manuscripts of writer and poet which 
we mourn; it is not the broken treasures over which men labored and which now lie 
in ruins. What we mourn is the loss of faith in democratic principles and in the 
democratic way of life. We mourn the fact that tomorrow’s generation is being brought 
up without the highest advantages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual education. 


di: THE lingering presence of Founders Day it behooves us, for the moment at 








Bor DISILLUSIONMENT and despair are not for those who believe in the parent-teacher 
movement. It is not for those whose human challenge is the call to promote the welfare 
of children and youth in home, school, and community. It is true perhaps that we are 
faced with problems such as we have never faced before; but a movement as well as an 
individual must know how to be patient, and how to wait. It must be flexible and 
know how to attach itself to things and how to detach itself from them when it has 
found them wanting. It must be strong enough to go on redefining and reinterpreting 
its democratic ideals in the light of new social conditions which in the end will result 
in greater strength and glory. 

Democratic aims and ideals possess a unique and living power in that they stimu- 
late man’s most noble feelings and emotions. Through the years these democratic 
principles will be relived in new form. They will be different from the old—that is 
true; but their difference will be manifest in human lives of greater humility and 
courage, of fresh thought and intelligent action, of richer vigor and stronger purpose. 


Ar WE PREPARED for the task which lies before us? Can we come out of this chaos 
more universal in our appeal, more permanent in our form, more powerful in our 
influence? Who is fitted for this task? For such a task only the strong hearted are 
ready; for such a task only the patient are suited. To such a challenge over two 
million parents and teachers who believe that through cooperative endeavor it is 
within their power to provide the best and fullest life for each and for all—to such 
a challenge these countless men and women will rise and conquer. 

With such a philosophy before us, Founders Day just past becomes more than an 
event of celebration. It becomes a day which nourishes the present. It stirs and pro- 
motes growth. It becomes an event not prized for itself, but prized for the courage 
it has inspired, for the thoughts it has impelled. It becomes a day in which the past 
is brought in to the present, infusing the new life with the idealism of its founders. 
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The Family: Democracy in Miniature 


By KATHARINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR 


CHAEL was four years old. In recognition 

HK : his years he was included for the first time 
in the family “roundtable,” an informal dis- 

cussion on the back porch. How to make 

Sunday a really happy day for this family of six with 
widely different tastes and needs was being earnestly 
discussed. After a time conflicting needs were recon- 
ciled by giving everyone the greater part of the day to 
himself to do what he wanted most, but saving the 
evening for family games, reading, and singing. At 
this point there came a very pleasant feeling of har- 
mony and several moments of silence. Michael, who 
had not understood more than half of what was said, 
still got the full significance of this feeling and broke 
the silence by saying, “We are helping God, aren’t we?” 
Michael was profoundly right. The home is still the 
primary and most significant educational institution. 
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If we wish to develop citizens well able to take 4 | 


creative part in the future of our country, we must 


recognize our homes as miniature democracies and | 
welcome our children as contributing members from | 


the beginning of their lives. 

A family of six including at the one end a Michad 
of four and at the other a grandmother of eighty-fou 
represents as many different points of view and con 
flicting needs and rights as many a larger social group. 
Working out common problems through genuine dis- 
cussion in which the views of each are listened to and 
earnestly considered is the essence of the democratic 
process. 


A home may be a genuine democracy even without | 


such consciously democratic machinery. Democracy 
in the last analysis is more a matter of feelings ani 


attitudes than of techniques, as a family living in’ 
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two-room cabin in the mountains of Tennessee will 
illustrate. A teacher was taken home by a fourteen- 
year-old girl to visit the family. She was introduced 
to all the members except the grandmother, who was 
sitting in a rocker in the corner with a far-away look 
in her eyes. When the teacher asked “Aren’t you 
going to introduce me to her?” the reply was, “Yes, 
after a while, but when granny is sitting over in her 
corner we never disturb her.” Here in this crowded 
cabin with six people living in two rooms the eighty- 
year-old grandmother’s right to privacy was cher- 
ished by all. We need look no further for a genuine 
democracy. 

In developing homes as miniature democracies pa- 
rents must remember two things. First, in a true 
democracy every member contributes according to his 
capacity and receives according to his needs. Second, 
it is only as one’s basic needs are recognized and pro- 
vided for that one can have genuine regard for the 
needs and rights of others. These principles are oper- 
ative in all human relationships, whether in groups 
or between friends and marriage partners. The friend 
who monopolizes the conversation, who just waits for 
the commas in one’s sentence to get in again without 
waiting for one to finish, is a dictator—at least in that 
relationship. So is the wife or husband who “thinks 
for” the other. The parent who from the beginning 
seeks to control every move and thought of his child 
is another. 

Because of its primacy and emotional intensity, the 
parent-child relationship is the one which predeter- 
mines every other. As Confucius observed in his 
wisdom twenty-five centuries ago, if the parent-child 
relationship goes aright, all other human relations will 
come right as a matter of course. This statement is 
corroborated in a recent study by Professor Burgess 
of Chicago which points out that young people who 
have good relations with their parents have a better 
chance of achieving happiness with their marriage 
partners. 


What Needs Do Children Have? 


To MAKE suRE that from the beginning this potent 
parent-child relationship is making for wholesome 
growth, parents must be sensitized to their children’s 
basic needs. Every child has three fundamental needs 
—the need for love, the need for achievement, and the 
need for understanding his world. And these needs 
start when the baby starts, not at some formal entry 
into childhood a few years later. 

The baby’s first birthright is the love of his parents, 
expressed with all the richness and joyousness they are 
capable of. It is a great tragedy due to incomplete 
understanding of psychological principles and exag- 
gerated emphasis upon the physical detail of babies’ 
lives, that during the last decades many babies have 
been denied full measure of this first essential—the 
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love of their parents—in the name of science itself! 

Affection and human responsiveness are as essen- 
tial for his developing personality as abundant food 
for his body. Experiments with foundlings in orphan- 
ages show that babies do not develop well socially, nor 
do they really flourish physically, until they are given 
some degree of affection and cuddling. From the very 
beginning, therefore, we must treat our babies as 
human beings, not as little plants or mechanisms, if 
we want them to develop warm, affectionate, human 
personalities. They should be cuddled and played with, 
rocked and sung to, and loved a goodly proportion of 
their waking day. And those babies fed on bottles 
should certainly be held close in mother’s arms through- 
out the feeding process to reassure them of mother’s 
love. 

Some will be saying, “But won’t we spoil our babies 
if we play with them and rock them and give in to 
them in this fashion?” Strange though it seems, it is 
not the babies who are understood and whose needs 
are richly fulfilled who are the “spoiled” babies. It 
is babies whose basic needs of one kind or another 
remain unsatisfied. We do not need to be afraid of 
loving our children too much if we remember two 
things: first, that they are learning to do everything 
for themselves that is within their power, using their 
capacities to the fullest; second, that at the same 
time they are receiving all the love we are able to 
give they are beginning to understand the basic law 
of human relations by learning to respect our rights, 
too. 

When it comes to letting children do things for 
themselves, many parents quite unwittingly commit 
great sins against child nature. Beth Wellman’s article 
in the National Parent-Teacher for January 1939 
on “How the Child’s Mind Grows” suggests that an 
enriched environment in the early years is far more 
potent for developing exceptional mental ability than 
was formerly supposed. She points out that to insure 
optimum mental growth parents must welcome and 
build upon the child’s every impulse to do for himself 
and find out for himself. Yet most babies’ first im- 
pulses to put their little arms into their shirts are 
ignored because nurses and mothers have been so in 
the habit of holding the little arm stiff while the gar- 
ment is pulled on. At five months, if given a chance, 
babies will begin to put their own arms in or to hold 
the proper arm out for the next armhole. At six 
months, when development is normal, babies will reach 
for the spoon and try to feed themselves. 

This attempt at feeding himself is baby’s first effort 
at independence and should be welcomed and respected. 
It really isn’t at all important if he gets his cereal in 
his hair, all over his front, the chair, and the floor, to 
say nothing of mother’s dress. This bit of untidiness 
is really less important than the joy of getting a few 
mouthfuls successfully into the proper receptacle. A 
wise investment might be an all-enveloping piece of 
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oileloth pinned around baby’s neck the way barbers 





in an animated conversation. Babies a year old or even 


prepare ladies for shampoos. Equipment which makes a month or two younger can begin to understand the “ 
it possible for him to help himself is as essential to his laws of human relations. - 
proper development as the right books are for a college If from the beginning law is combined with love ang th 
student. kindliness and the child is helped to understand that -s 

Several months later, when the little fingers begin laws are to increase happiness rather than interfere ts 


fumblingly to push buttons toward their holes, the fin- 
gers of mothers and nurses should get behind the button 
at the proper moment to push it through successfully 
so that here again baby will have the feeling of achieve- 
ment, the greatest impetus 


with it, he will be prepared to accept and enjoy group 
regulations later. It is safe to say that every adult who 
resents authority and who seeks to assert himself at the 
expense of others has had an unhappy experience with 

authority in his family life, 
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there will be at least one I heard a bird on leafless tree; child first sees a little re 
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sung to and thoroughly en- — mice of chélidren' « feet. feels resentment whether he i 
joyed, will be much more And as I watched there came to view realizes it or not. Parents : 
content to play by them- Bikes and scooters, gay and new; should recognize this as 
selves for the rest of the Marbles, jacks, and sidewalk toys, normal and not scold the 
day, just as babies who are And laughing little girls and boys. child for it, yet find ways : 
adequately nourished do a ee Lae ey mm of meeting it constructively. 
not cry at odd times for And made this little rhyme for you; It is not the absence of a 
meals. Babies who have For even I must rise and sing conflict but the wholesome } 
playthings within reach, Amid these harbingers of Spring. solution of conflict that = 
perhaps tied to the sides of Dorotuy L. JorpAN makes for growth and hap- a 
their beds, can learn to re- piness both in the indi- ia 
spect the needs of the rest vidual and in the family. be 
of the family who sleep The way parents under- “ 
later in the morning. When his needs are met the baby stand and help resolve the turmoil in the older child’s a 
can respect the needs of others. breast over the arrival of the new baby is very potent oi 
When baby starts to crawl, and later to walk, he in determining his permanent emotional patterns, 
comes into violent conflict for the first time with the whether they will be ruthless or tolerant, malicious or fo 
rights of others. Yet if he is restricted to the confines kindly. One mother, when anyone made a fuss over pe 
of a four-foot-square pen for all his waking hours, he is her new baby, always took care to put her arm around fr 
losing important opportunities for getting about and _ her little three-year-old girl and say “Haven't we got he 
finding things out for himself and, even more impor- 4 nice big girl, too?” In this way the three-year-old “ 





still felt herself an important and beloved member of 
the family and, as a “nice big girl,” took a proprietary |, 
joy in doing little things for the baby. he 
Another mother was less wise. The second child | jy 
fulfilled her longing for a boy and all her passion of | at 
motherhood centered itself on him. If the older child _;, 
held on to her own things when the baby pulled atthem, |, 
the mother would say, “You mean, selfish thing notto  — of 
give in to the poor baby.” Small wonder that the little _ 
five-year-old, not much more than a baby herself, ea 
wanted to injure “the poor baby” and one day pushed 
him out of his bed onto the floor, saying “I hate him! 
I hate him! I wish he were dead.” The horrified | gp. 
mother sought clinical help. As her insight grew she ta 
tried different tactics and was delighted with results. ct 


tant, for respecting the property rights of others. He 
should be given at least one hour a day of freedom, 
when mother can be sufficiently watchful so that when 
he starts investigating her powder or perfume his hands 
can be taken away with all kindness and gentleness and 
led to baby’s shelves, where equally interesting things 
have been put for his manipulation. Mother should 
take time to explain: “These are mother’s things. 
Those are baby’s things. They are nicer, anyway. 
Play with them and then mother can be happy, too.” 
This process should be repeated often enough for the 
baby’s growing understanding to grasp the meaning of 
the words. Given a chance, babies do understand such 
things. When one is learning a foreign language he 
understands what is said long before he can participate 
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One evening the little girl saw her rocking the baby 
and said “That darn baby again!” The mother put 
the baby into his cradle and said, “Come here and 
let me rock you,” taking the little girl onto her lap. 
The child looked surprised, then smiled broadly and 
looked over to the cradle, saying ““Haven’t we got a 
nice baby, mother!” Not until her own need for secur- 
ity was met could she enjoy and appreciate the baby. 


The Exceptional Child in the Family 


* FAMILIES having an exceptional child the problem 
of achieving happy relationships and genuine consid- 
eration for all is doubly complicated. The child who 
is physically or mentally handicapped so evokes the 
sympathy of parents that they frequently give him 
an undue share of their attention and resources, to the 
neglect of the other children. In such cases it is not 
surprising that the other children become resentful and 
intolerant of the handicapped child. Though a certain 
amount of this sort of feeling is normal and not to be 
worried over, if allowed to become the dominant tone 
itis bad for the handicapped child and at least equally 
bad for the brothers and sisters who harbor it. 

Of course, parents must do all in their power for 
the security and happiness of their handicapped child, 
but not at too great a sacrifice of the legitimate needs 
of their other children. Only as the fundamental 
needs of every child are met can there be an atmos- 
phere of kindliness and consideration, and the home 
remain a genuine democracy. And as the needs of 
normal children for love and for appreciated achieve- 
ment are adequately met, they can become the parents’ 
best allies in giving the exceptional child the friendli- 
ness and appreciation he needs. At the same time they 
will be learning one of the basic lessons of democracy 
—tolerance and helpfulness for those less fortunate. 

It can be a very wholesome and constructive thing 
for the family as a group to focus on the needs of the 
exceptional child. One of the gravest dangers here 
from the point of view of the handicapped child is that 
he may be over-protected. When this happens the 
unfortunate child is robbed of one of his greatest 
satisfactions, the joy of successfully using those powers 
he does have. He should be helped to do everything 
he can for himself and to perform simple tasks for the 
benefit of the family. All he does should be received 
appreciatively and without the least suggestion that 
he should be doing more. Only in this way can he 
be made to feel himself a welcome and worthy member 
of the family. 

An encouraging thing about the majority of handi- 
capped children is that if they are treated in this way 
they become extremely amiable and lovable family 
members. Their appreciativeness and social respon- 
Siveness frequently offset their lacks in outside con- 
tacts. With the asset of a pleasing personality, these 
children may become self-supporting and have many 
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friends in spite of handicaps, even very serious ones. 

In cases of extreme mental retardation or other 
severe handicap such as blindness or deafness, it may 
be wise from the standpoint both of the family and 
of the individual child to send him to an institution 
particularly adapted to his needs. In some cities there 
are special classes for such children which do meet 
their needs while they continue to live at home. When 
there are none it is usually far kinder to send the 
handicapped child at an early age to an institution 
where special training will be most fruitful. Not the 
desires or convenience of the parents, but the basic 
needs of the child must be the deciding factor. There 
is a case on record of a young man who passed his 
oral Ph.D. examination with honors in spite of total 
deafness. Thanks to intensive training in lip reading 
from the time he was two, his severe handicap of 
deafness was rendered almost negligible. 

Parents hesitating to send their children may be 
reassured by visiting such schools. They are very 
happy places. The children enjoy living in an en- 
vironment particularly adapted to their needs, where 
they can learn to use their powers successfully. 

The problems of the family with the exceptionally 
bright child are entirely different. Too often these 
children are not given a chance to use their rich capaci- 
ties to the full, but are confronted with tasks far 
beneath their powers. It is as painful for a gifted 
child to sit in idleness before tasks too easy for him 
as for a retarded child to struggle with tasks too 
dificult. The resulting ennui may lead to excessive 
daydreaming and listlessness, while the most signifi- 
cant faculties lie dormant. 

At the other extreme they are over-stimulated and 
encouraged to show off. In such cases they are apt 
to become overbearing and insufferable socially. The 
result is that they are hated by the other children 
in the family and by their schoolmates as well. They 
are forced to retreat into magnificent but painful 
isolation. Such children should be provided with a 
rich environment and with tasks which put their powers 
to the test. In this way they will know the steadying 
joy of accomplishment with its civilizing effect, and 
at the same time the humility born of seeing many 
fields still unconquered. 

It is also particularly important that through gen- 
uine democracy in the family gifted children are 
helped to develop a sense of their own obligation to 
contribute richly to group living, and a real apprecia- 
tion of the contributions of others which may be on 
a different level from theirs. In these ways they may 
be helped to reach their full flower without the blight 
of social and emotional maladjustment. 

Families of gifted children have a particular obliga- 
tion not only to these children but to the nation. 
Superior children have the capacity to originate and 
to carry through that make for the progress of the 
world. It is they who will be the leaders of tomorrow. 
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I Join the Parent-Teacher Association 


By ALICE HOPSON NISBET 


G REAT - AUNT 


Eurania’s 
house creaked 
in the winter’s- 
night wind. 

New York 
City seemed a 
thousand miles 
away. 

Graham the second was asleep in an enormous old 
feather bed, worn out with the excitement of moving 
to the country. My helper Mary Ellen, daughter of 
the Mary Ellen with whom on vacations I used to 
gather chestnuts long ago, was studying her highschool 
lessons in her room. 

Were all my evenings to be like this? 

What had become of those evenings of gaiety and 
comradeship in the city—evenings that seemed now 
to belong to another world? When Graham and Jinny 
Brown and their friends went to see this play, to hear 
that symphony, foregathering afterwards at someone’s 
apartment, where food and drink were purely inci- 
dental to the discussion which was the invariable night- 
cap. Provided that the heart to go anywhere should 
some day return to me, where could I go, living in this 
place? What could I do? With whom would I wish 
to associate? 

I stared into my open fire and tried to keep my 
thoughts from dwelling on the fact that Graham, my 
husband, was dead. Up to now I had been too busy 
to indulge in many moments of self-pity. 

The steeple clock on the mantelpiece above me 
struck eight. With dismay I remembered my prom- 
ise to my neighbors the Taylors that when Friday 
evening came I would go with them to a meeting of 
the parent-teacher association. Yes, this was Friday. 

A car was coming up my drive. When I went to 
the door a woman stood upon the step. 

“Here we are, Mrs. Brown. Get your things on.” 

“T’m sorry,” I began. “I’ve decided not to go.” 

“Oh, I’m so disappointed. Boy’s not ailing is he?” 

“No—oh, no; it isn’t that. It’s only that—— it’s 
only——” 

To my horror I felt the tears coming. I stared help- 
lessly at the kind face of my neighbor. 

“The clock ticks too loud, doesn’t it?” asked Molly 
Taylor. 

“Wha-at?” 

“The clock ticks too loud, doesn’t it? Same’s it 
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always does when there isn’t the right kind of stil}. 
ness in a house. I’m not going to urge you, Mr 
Brown, but truly if you’d ride along with Jim ang 
me I think ’twould do you good. Step outside anq 
see how pretty it is,” the woman added gently. 

I looked. Below us the lights of little Flanders yjj. 
lage twinkled like stars. The moon scudding acrogs 
the skies was flooding valley and hills with a sof 
radiance. 





“T’ll go,” I said suddenly. “Come in, Mrs. Taylor, | 
I won’t be but a minute.” 

As we turned into the highway I looked up at the | 
house I had left. Aunt Eurania’s cottage, white among | 
its evergreens, the light from its windows of many 
panes shining on the snow, seemed to beckon to me. 
The whorls of smoke which scattered from the chim. 
ney to sail up into the sky indicated the warmth and 
cosiness inside the house. I longed to be back again, | 
shut away from the world. 

The Taylors made no effort to draw me into con- 
versation but talked to each other as we rode along 
It seemed that Phillipps Hutton, the artist, had pre. 
sented a mural to the public school of Flanders, and 
the parent-teacher association was holding a special 
meeting tonight in honor of Mr. Hutton to express its 
appreciation of such a fine gift. Hearing, I recalled 
that last winter Mary Ellen the elder had written to 
tell me that the people of Flanders were rebuilding the 
Huttons’ home. It had caught fire in the night, while 
the artist and his wife were in the city, and burned 
to the ground. The story went on to tell how carpen- 
ters were giving their labor, merchants were giving 
supplies, and others were contributing what money 





they could spare. Would I care to help? I had done 
so, gladly, and forgotten the gift. 


‘Wham WE REACHED THE SCHOOLHOUSE I kept close to _ 
Mr. and Mrs. Taylor and did my best not to feel out | 
of place. The smell of oiled floors and chalk assailed 
my nostrils as we entered—reminiscent, nostalgic. 
The entire length of the main corridor was filled with 
tables gay with red and white covers. Bayberry cal- 
dles burned brightly on every table. Many people 
were already seated. 

On the wall above the largest table was the mural | 
by Phillipps Hutton. The scene depicted was & fa | 
miliar one. There was the country road that winds 
through Flanders and on down to Bulls Bridge. Wat 
dering past red barns and farmhouses, it finally passe 
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the grist mill and the river and vanishes within the 
dim interior of the old covered bridge. Over field and 
mountain, river and valley, lay the soft brilliance of 
Indian summer. The artist had created a thing of 
rare beauty. 

Mary Taylor was speaking. “We’d better find a 
place to sit down. Seems like I never saw so many 
people here before.” 


Tx CORRIDOR WAS FILLING Now. Mr. Bassett, the Con- 
gregational minister, came in with the Phillipps Hut- 
tons and Bronson Judd the sculptor. The hum of 
conversation filling the hall died away as the guests 
of honor were seated below the painting. 

After Mr. Bassett, acting as chairman, called the 
meeting to order, a young girl who taught the third 
and fourth grades rose and read the minutes of the 
last meeting. 

Mr. Bassett asked if there were new business to 
come before the meeting, whereupon the Ore Hill 
schoolteacher rose and said that her schoolhouse was 
in need of a new flag. Jim Taylor got to his feet and 
informed the chairman that this was a matter which 
should be brought to the attention of the school board 
rather than the parent-teacher association and that 
he, as a member of the board, felt that he could prom- 
ise the teacher a new flag. 

Mr. Bassett inquired for further business. 

The school principal made the motion that any fur- 
ther business be carried over to the next meeting in 
order that we might get on with the rest of the meeting 
tonight. Doctor Blair, the physician, seconded the 
motion. Mr. Bassett declared the meeting adjourned, 
as far as the business part of it was concerned. Then 
he announced that Letitia Hayes, a student in the 
seventh grade, had been chosen to represent the grade 
school in an expression of gratitude to Mr. Hutton. 


A DARK-EYED CHILD with a shy, sweet manner stood 
up. Her voice sounded as clear as a mountain stream. 

“Mr. Hutton, the children in all the grades here in 
Flanders school thank you for the beautiful painting. 
When we leave school to go out into the world, the 
memory of your lovely mur—mural will remain with 
us forever.” 

The little girl sat down to great applause. 

Next Mr. Bassett introduced the boy who was to 
represent the highschool. 

The boy was big and clumsy. He had none of the 
grace of the little girl. But so in earnest was he, so 
plainly did the effort he was making show in his honest 
face, that the applause which followed his little speech 
was long and hearty. 

Then Mr. Bassett, as president of the association, 
spoke in its behalf. He spoke well, with quiet sin- 
cerity, assuring the guests of honor of the deep esteem 
in which they were held by the parent-teacher associa- 
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tion, bringing them a tribute of praise from the adults 
of a grateful community. 


Waex THE MINISTER SAT DOWN there was a burst of 
applause, then silence. People were smiling and look- 
ing at the guest of honor. 

Phillipps Hutton rose to his feet slowly. I gazed 
at the man with the thin boyish face, unruly hair 
greying at the temples. There was a suspicious bright- 
ness in the eyes of the artist. He cleared his throat 
and a hush fell upon us. The candle-light flickered 
gently. 

“My friends,” Phillipps Hutton’s voice was low with 
emotion, ““You have come here tonight to do me honor. 
I do not know how to answer you. Yet I would an- 
swer, for there is something I wish to say to you. If 
you will go north from Flanders for a mile and half 
you will come to a lane. If you will go up the lane 
you will come to a little house—a house built solely 
through the efforts and loving Christian kindliness of 
the people of Flanders. 

“Here on this wall”—the man gave a fleeting glance 
at the mural above his head—“inadequate as it may 
be, you will find as long as paint and canvas hold 
together, my answer of heartfelt gratitude to you 
all.” 


Tusa WAS A TUMULT of applause, but I was scarcely 
conscious of it. Stirred, gladdened, with a lump in 
my throat I recalled my soliloquy of self-pity a few 
hours before, when I had wondered what I was going 
to find to do in the country, where I could go, with 
whom I could discover a congeniality of interests? 

I looked with different eyes at the people around 
me. At Mrs. Canfield in her neat brown silk, her 
gentle smile beaming on everybody. At the rugged, 
kindly features of the carpenter, John Bacon. At the 
sensitive face of the artist, and the quiet pride on the 
face of the artist’s wife. I was conscious of feeling very 
humble; it was a true humility that made me wonder 
what I could find in myself that would make me ac- 
ceptable to these townspeople of Flanders. 

Jim Taylor set down a tray of sandwiches and 
coffee before us. Other people were moving about 
getting their refreshments. The child Letty stopped 
beside our table with a box in her hand. She looked 
first at my neighbors and then at me. 

“What is it, child?” asked Mary Taylor. 
know; it’s the dues, isn’t it?” 

I was thankful for the purse I drew from my pocket. 
“How much are the dues?” I asked the child. 

“Twenty-five cents.” 

“Twenty-five cents?” I echoed in astonishment. 

“It’s for a whole year,” the child assured me. 
hope it’s not too much,” she amended shyly. 

I dropped a quarter into the box and smiled at her. 
“No, Letty, it’s not too much,” I answered. 


“Oh, I 
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Why School Boards? 


By WALTER H. GAUMNITZ 


In ANY country public education is of primary con- 
cern to the people; in a democracy it is a matter of 
life and death. A democracy cannot survive unless 
the voters who control the government have sufficient 
education to vote intelligently. But more than that, 
if democracy is to succeed, the control of its schools 
must be kept by the people. In the United States the 
task of keeping the schools close to the people is in- 
trusted to the hands of school boards. To become a 
school board member is to assume an important pub- 
lie duty. 

Education is America’s 


idents of a given community do not try to manage 
their schools themselves. Basic responsibilities fo; 
public education have been placed by the people, 
first, upon the several state governments. These 
governments have in turn fixed certain procedures 
for choosing representatives of the local districts 
to serve as school boards and have given to thege 
boards the care of the local school property, the 
expenditure of current school funds, and certain 
other broad powers relating to the control of public 
education. 

Since school board men- 





greatest single public un- 
dertaking; indeed, only 


bers are laymen who are 
not as a rule trained in 


five industries — agricul- 
ture, railroads, oil, elec- 
tricity, and lumber—rep- 
resent a capital investment 
more valuable than public 
school property. Each 
year the people of the 
United States spend two 
and a quarter billion dol- 
lars to provide instruction 
for their children. Thirty 
million young people, ap- 
proximately a fourth of 
the total population, an- 
nually attend the schools. 

To direct this vast edu- 
cational undertaking the 
people have chosen nearly 
half a million school board 





For its radio project for 1938- 
1939 the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is coopera- 
ting with the United States Office of 
Education in presenting a series of 
broadcasts, ‘Wings for the Martins.” 
This series, which will be heard 
weekly over the blue network of the 
National Broadcasting Company, 
9:30-10:00 Pp. M., E. S. T., dramatizes 
the life and adventures of the inter- 
esting Martin family. Each month 
the National Parent-Teacher will 
present an interpretation of some of 
the problems presented in these 
broadcasts. 








what or how to teach chil- 
dren most effectively, and 
who know comparatively 
little about the details of 
school administration, 
their first and most impor- 
tant duty is to find and 
employ some person who 
is trained for this work 
and into whose hands they 
can confidently trust the 
multiplicity of duties in- 
volved in providing and 
maintaining good schools. 
If the task of employing 
an able and_ thoroughly 
trained school head has 
been well done, the duties 
of school boards become 


members (directors, trustees), to serve on 127,000 
school boards (far more school boards than are 
needed). Collectively, these school boards have the 
future of the Nation in their keeping. Not only are 
the responsibilities of the school board large in terms 
of numbers of children, teachers, and schools in- 
volved; the opportunities for service to the Nation 
are unlimited. For the most part school board mem- 
bers serve their schools without a salary; they regard 
it as a civic duty, a challenging service to democracy. 


What Is the School Board’s Chief Task? 


Wane THE FINAL responsibility for providing and 
maintaining schools rests with the people, the res- 
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fairly simple. 
determine the broad policies under which they want 


their schools to operate and to see to it that the ex- | 


perts in charge carry these policies into effect honestly 


For the most part they need only to | 








and efficiently. Naturally, when unusual situations | 
arise, or when problems of far-reaching importance | 


occur, the school boards must determine a course of 
action. 

A school board, therefore, has a relationship to the 
schools similar to that of the board of directors to 4 
hospital. They are the trustees, but they do not 
themselves do the technical work. They employ spe 
cialists to do this. No hospital board member would 


omnes 


undertake to tell the doctors how or when they should | 


perform an appendicitis operation or what ought t0 | 
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be the diet of an anemic child; in the same manner 
no school board member will undertake to decide 
how or when a given school subject should be taught; 


what textbooks and equipment should be used; or 
what should be done to solve the behavior problems 
of a given child. 


WHAT THE EFFICIENT SCHOOL BOARD DOES AND DOES NOT DO 








The School Board Does 


The School Board Does Not 


1. It transacts its business in board meetings at a regular 1. It does not consider official matters any-time, any-where. 
time and place. 2. It does not meddle in school affairs as individuals. 
nage 9. It acts as a body or on authority of the board as a whole. 3. It does not employ in its schools almost anyone who has 
~ for 3. It employs the best superintendent, principal, or teacher the proper license who can be secured at a low salary or 
onl it can get and dismisses him only for incompetence and — 7 — friend of a board member or of other influ- 
€, similar causes. ential citizens. 
hese 4, After careful study of all the factors involved and upon 4 It does not Bae the oho att or oe to solve its 
lures advice of trained leadership it adopts rules and regulations various problems on the basis of personal interests. 
Ticts to govern most of the important school situations. 5. It does not use its time in nnpseviog bills, studying the 
these 5. A large portion of the board meeting is used to decide —— or wrangling over the best way to teach long 
important questions of policy. , 
a 6. It sees to it that a carefully planned budget is made in 6. ae tee ne 3 pode rhp were pitiewe Fn 
ain | advance and that other accepted business practices are upon the recommendations of high-pressure salesmen. It 
ublie instituted to care automatically and effectively for the pur- does not authorize separately each purchase to be made or 
chase of services and supplies, as well as for most other each bill to .be paid 
problems of finance. ey ; ¢ pa ‘ “ae . Frit 
‘ ; : : oes not investigate applications, make appointments, 
nem: 7. The popeintconens, or other yoo in aan of the schoaie or dismiss employees without the assistance of the school 
) are es oe ee eee ae recommends dismissals; the superintendent or principal. 
. oar ‘ st cases. 
d in sig . 8. It does not play favorites or leave these matters to chance 
chil 8. Problems of salary, tenure, promotions, leave, etc., are or personal interpretation. 
; carefully studied and definite policies adopted. ©. The heard. or its adividell date. Sud ee 
a . . . ad bs ng Tr . - F ’ ’ ’ 
: , 9. It leaves the assignment of specific duties, the transfer and directly give instructions to the teachers and other em- 
ively the supervision of employees, to the person administra- ployees of the schools. 
Is of Evely m charge of the school. 10. It does not, out of board meetings, criticize or counter- 
tion 10. It supports the school head loyally in the performance of mand the action of the school head. It does not undermine 
f pa his duties. Disagreements on policy are taken up in board his effectiveness. 
pi meeting and all the facts determined. 11. Few reports are required and the board pays little atten- 
and ll. It requires adequate reports concerning business and finan- tion to the reports received. 
who cial a so educational achievements, and the efficiency 12. It does not leave any doubt in the public mind concern- 
work of employees. ing the honesty of school expenditures or the accuracy of 
the 12. It insists that all accounts be audited at regular intervals school accounts. 
| a by certified accountants. 13. It does not buy “left-over” sites, or connive with specu- 
it > : 13. It studies its building needs in advance, acquires desirable lators in buying sites or in contracting for new structures; 
3 il- sites, and adopts a sound policy for financing new school nor does it contract debts carelessly or without plans for 
and buildings. liquidating the outstanding as well as the new obligations. 
1ools, | 14. It secures the services of experts in planning and building 14- po itself plan new buildings or supervise their 
a) new school plants. , 
ving | . ~~ : : 
ely 15. The board is careful to conform to the school laws fixed 15. a legal provisions or frequently get into 
by the state. ‘ ja 
: : 16. It “Kk t” in all matt r to 
has 16. The board makes every effort to determine the educational . adopt sdlities ellianat pen Ma oy ciahieny rey the tiki 
luties | desires and needs of the people by holding hearings on im- of the public , 
come portant issues, inviting criticism, and the like. : , , - 
| i a) ; Ne 17. It does not deal with school affairs as if they were secret 
ly to 17. The board keeps the public informed about its policies and or their own private concern. 
wial makes frequent reports on school activities. ; 18. It does not let tradition or self-interest obscure its vision. 
18. The school board is alert to better types of school organi- If greater efficiency and better educational opportunities 
e eX zation and school administration. To serve the best inter- for boys and girls demand it the schooi board will not 
restly ests of the people it will take steps to enlarge the district hesitate to recommend a new and better administrative 
Wha or to seek its own abandonment. organization even if the result is its own dissolution. 
tance ; ; : 
“id Questions for Discussion 
1. What are some of the most far-reaching problems _ pervisory staff? If not, are there insufficient funds for 
‘© the which your school board has met and solved? this purpose? Is the school board indifferent to this 
to 8 2. How does the procedure and conduct of your need? Have the people failed to realize the impor- 
) not school board measure up when checked against the tance of trained leadership in the economical and effec- 
r spe- “dos” and “don’ts” suggested here for school board tive management of their schools? Would a larger 
would success? unit of school administration help to provide the nec- 
hould 3. Has your school board provided your schools essary funds and make the employment of a trained 
ht to with a trained and competent administrative and su- staff more possible? 
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Health in the Teens 


By KATHLEEN WILKINSON WOOTTEN 


HIS is the last year of the fourth decade of 
] the much heralded “Century of the Child.” 
Perhaps it would not be amiss to stop for a 
brief summary of the “prideful progress” in 
America—three White House Conferences on Child 
Welfare and Child Health; research by psychologists, 
physiologists, and pediatricians ;more child welfare and 
child health specialists; maternal and infant clinics; 
surveys and programs by Federal bureaus and depart- 
ments; further development of maternal and child 
welfare divisions of state health departments and 
voluntary child health organizations; development of 
the so-called “progressive schools”; development of col- 
lege and university courses in child care and child guid- 
ance; organization of parent study groups; growth of 
health programs for the preschool and elementary 
school groups; and a few health programs in high- 
schools. 


The Neglected Age 


To EVALUATE the results of all the above child wel- 
fare activities as expressed in the youth of today would 
be difficult. It would also be unfair without due con- 
sideration to the great social and economic changes 
that have come about so quickly in the twentieth 
century. However, so far as the health program is 
concerned the teen age is now the neglected age. 
The highschool student’s early life has been in- 
fluenced by some of the above welfare programs, but 
little or nothing is being done for him during this 
critical period of rapid physical growth with its com- 
plex mental, emotional, social, and economic adjust- 
ments. Meantime, his whole daily life and future 
plans are being influenced by the complexities of a 
highly mechanized modern civilization, wherein luxury 
has softened reality, speed has conquered time and 
space, quantity rather than quality has become the 
standard, and having something rather than being 
someone has seemed to be the ultimate goal. 
Certainly, no one can live, work, or play with modern 
youth without sensing their great lack of a feeling of 
security, or without respecting the strength and sta- 
bility shown by many of them in meeting the complex 
problems and the temptations of modern life. Youth 
is fundamentally idealistic but, in spite of this, modern 
society has allowed conditions that have led to de- 
linquency and criminality in both sexes, lowered the 
moral standards of many girls and young women, 
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fostered excessive fatigue that too frequently ends jp 
physical and mental breakdown, and permitted sophis. 
ticated activities that have led to cynicism among 
thousands of youths. While there is no doubt that 
those who have kept their balance during the prosper. 
ous, exciting “twenties” and the anxious, depressing 
“thirties” are without doubt the strongest youths we 
have had in generations—and there are many of 
them—basic causes of the present youth problems 
should be studied. 

Some of the underlying causes of the manifold in- 
dividual problems of modern youth include: broken 
homes; prevalence in the modern home of mechanical 
devices, limiting the opportunity for normal expendi- 
ture of energy in family chores and permitting more 
leisure for activities outside the home; the compact- 





ness of modern housing, which offers little or no space 
for privacy; vicarious and artificial entertainment 
which discourages initiative and provides too much 


excitement and stimulation; lack of wholesome recrea- 


tion; lack of discipline and moral training in the home | 
and in the school; lack of religious training; lack of 
respect for law and order; lack of a sound education 
for living as well as for making a living; unstable 
economic life; fear of unemployment; and the too 
prevalent idea of getting something for nothing, the 
idea that “the world owes us something,” that any- 
thing is all right “if you can get by with it’—the | 
“hitch-hiker’s thumb” point of view. : 

Fortunately, there have been some extracurricular | 
programs such as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire | 
Girls, Girl Reserves, 4-H Clubs, and Junior Safety | 





Patrols, to help modern youth during the last two try- 
ing decades. It is now time for the home, school, and 
community to get together on a broad preventive and — 
conservation program for American youth of all races, 
creeds, and strata of society. An adequate health edu- 
cation program in highschool would provide many 
practical opportunities to help in the solution of the 
youth problem because it has sound preventive aspects 
and it presents facts as they apply to life problems, 
thereby challenging youth to do something about them. 
Again, the highschool reaches more adolescents than — 
any other program. 





Health Status of the Adolescent 


Tue PERIOD of adolescence is a period of rapid physical _ 
growth and development, of intellectual maturity, and ‘ 
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rapidly developing social maturity. There is no well- 
defined beginning or ending of this period. Some 
say it begins at twelve and ends at twenty; others, 
that it begins at fourteen and ends at twenty-three. 
Some think only of the sexual development during 
adolescence, while others think of it as an abnormal 
period of stress, strain, and maladjustment to be lived 
through by youth and tolerated by adults. 

If parents and teachers would accept the fact that 
the boy and girl from sixteen to eighteen has reached 
physical maturity and, if he or she has an average 
fourteen-year-old intelligence, can learn anything that 
a normal adult can learn, they would understand the 
adolescent’s outward or inner rebellion against the 
authority of childhood years. Youth needs confidence. 
It craves recognition, independence (freedom), and 
equality. With a better understanding of adolescents, 
parents and teachers would avoid pitfalls in their 
relationship with them and give them the wise guidance 
needed. At the same time they would challenge youth 
with adult problems to be solved. 

To the above recognition of the adolescent’s in- 
experienced maturity, parents and teachers must add 
specific knowledge of the possible physical, mental, 
emotional, and social health needs of this period. 
Since the health of the whole personality is the final 
goal of the health program, a complete picture of the 
health status of the adolescent must include an inven- 
tory which covers each of its component parts and a 
fair understanding of the reaction of each on the other. 

While death rates in this group are the lowest in 
the whole life span and the percentage of morbidity 
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and minor ailments is also lower than in other groups, 
mortality from tuberculosis has not declined in this 
age group as it has in other age groups. Since tuber- 
culosis can be prevented and cured, this fact alone 
shows that there is a great need for better ways of 
living among modern youth. 

The physical picture of the adolescent presents the 
maturing of the reproductive system plus outstanding 
physical development. Physical growth may be sur- 
prisingly sudden, with rapid increase in strength. This 
may be associated with awkwardness, poor posture, 
stuttering, tics, fatigue. It may result in tremendous 
increase in the boy’s appetite or loss of appetite, 
“finickiness” or special cravings for sweet or sour 
foods in the girl; in indigestion, constipation, acne 
or similar skin disorders; in increase in diseases of 
the lungs and heart; in abnormal thyroid; in mal- 
nutrition and in defects of hearing and vision. 

There are many conditions allowed in an effort to 
help youth that also need careful evaluation. For 
example, boy and girl athletes today are overdoing, 
while their grandstand audiences need to find activities 
suited to their individual needs. Both groups need to 
develop wholesome individual hobbies that will “carry 
over” in after life. 

The mental and emotional picture is apt to be 
strongly influenced by the adolescent’s physical condi- 
tion. Self-consciousness, a feeling of inferiority, irrita- 
bility, sensitiveness, sullenness, and so-called “lazi- 
ness” or hyperactivity are not uncommon. Naturally, 
serious lack of control and maladjustments may fol- 


low if wise guidance is not available from dependable 
adults. 


Hygiene for Adolescence 


‘lm HEALTH PROGRAM for the adolescent should in- 
clude a thorough medical examination and better 
health habits. The latter should stress more sleep 
(nine to nine and one-half hours), outdoor exercise 
based on individual needs disclosed by a thorough 
medical examination, good habits of diet, cleanliness 
(internally and externally), and wholesome recrea- 
tional activities. Definite health instruction and 
personality guidance should emphasize self-control 








and self-direction that will lead to sound health, poise, 
and personal responsibility for self and others. It 
should also encourage wiser choice of a career and 
lead to vocational independence. 

Students like the right kind of health instruction. 
They wish the practical results that may be achieved 
from it. This has been clearly shown by their enthusi- 
astie cooperation with a good program and by their 
careful checking of questionnaires. In fact, they fre- 
quently ask for help with their health and personality 
problems, and resent neglect of this preparation for 
life. 

Health education is as broad as life itself, for it 
includes not only the physical, mental, emotional, 
and social problems of the student but all his human 
relationships also—personal, family, community, na- 
tional, and world wide. This inclusiveness of health 
education makes intelligent cooperation of certain 
people necessary. The secondary health education 
program depends upon the cooperation of the school 
administration, health service personnel (school doc- 
tors, nurses and various assisting specialists, health 
instructors and teachers of related subjects), parents, 
and students. The health education program should 
include: healthful school living; adequate health serv- 
ice; definite health instruction under guidance of 
adequately trained health teachers; extracurricular 
activities; cooperation of related departments, such as 
science, home economics, physical education; under- 
standing cooperation on the part of the home. 


Parental Responsibility for Health Education 


Ix THE LAST ANALYSIS parents in a democratic country, 
mothers and fathers, are responsible for their own 
children. Therefore they are directly and indirectly 
responsible for these four things: the health of their 
children; the healthfulness of their children’s schools; 
the health and personality as well as the scholarship, 
philosophy, and methods of their children’s teachers; 
the place, kind, and amount of their children’s extra- 
curricular activities. There are many parents who at- 
tempt to meet all of these responsibilities and do meet 
them in a most successful and happy manner. It is 
the responsibility of these parents to increase the less 
privileged parents’ ability to accept their responsi- 
bility. As one who has dealt with the personal prob- 
lems of thousands of young people over a period of 
more than two decades the writer is constantly amazed 
at the lack of a sense of responsibility exhibited by 
many parents of the so-called privileged groups. Par- 
ents need definite training in order to meet the health 
responsibility of their children. 

Many health problems either are directly social or 
economie problems, or have social or economic implica- 
tions. These must be met as such. While no one 
begrudges the underprivileged child an opportunity to 
all those privileges that will lead to an “unfettered 
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start and a fair chance in the race of life,” America 
must awake to the fact that all responsibility cannot 
be taken from the home and that home still remain g 
responsible home, any more than everything can be 
given “free” to a child during school when he will be 
projected immediately after school life into a world 
in which he is supposed to pay for everything, without 
his entering the adult world with the all-too-prevalent 
“gimme” attitude of today. Somewhere along the 
way a balance must be achieved. 


Special Problems in Health Education 


A. PRESENT there are several factors that stand in 
the way of a sound and complete health education 
program. They are these: inadequately trained health 
teachers; lack of interest or inertia on the part of the 
highschool administration and staff; the pressing de- 





mand for academic achievement, especially the passing _ 


of college entrance examinations; lack of family and 
community appreciation of health education; the de- 
partmentalized school with its too independent units; 
the heavy scholastic programs and distracting social 
activities of the average highschool student. 

The first and most important problem to be solved in 
health education is the choosing of adequately trained 
health teachers. The National College Hygiene Con- 
ference has set up high standards on the college level 
for personality, knowledge, and skill for this most 
difficult teaching assignment. Similar requirements 
for health teachers in the highschool should be set up, 


While the correlation of health with science, home | 


economics, physical education, and other related sub- 
jects is important to the health program, research has 
shown that in those highschools where health is taught 
only as a correlated subject the results are unsatisfac- 
tory both in reaching the individual health problems 
of the students and in giving them adequate knowl- 
edge of the subject. It is still recommended that a 
school health committee be composed of the principal, 
representatives from the health service departments, 
heads of related departments, the chairman of the 
health committee of the P.T.A., homeroom teachers, 
and related student representatives. But this whole 
program must be advised and guided by a health co- 
ordinator or counselor who is the teacher of health and 


who sees the value of all phases of the work. This | 


counselor must also be responsible for the teaching 
or supervision of special courses in health suited to 
the different grades of highschool. This is being done 
in some few schools in America today with remark- 
able results in helping students to find and solve their 
own personal health problems and also their citizen- 
ship and vocational problems. 

Principals and superintendents must learn that not 
any good teacher of another subject—Latin, perhaps, 
or mathematics—or even of such related subjects 4s 
science, home economies, or physical education, is 4 
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wise choice for this highly specialized and difficult 
task of health instruction in the highschools, unless 
the individual has special training. The health co- 
ordinator or health instructor for highschool must have 
a broad and sound scientific knowledge of physical, 
mental, emotional, and racial health, with all of the 
specialized content that is employed. He must have 
an enthusiasm for health and an appreciation of the 
importance of each phase of the program, as well as 
skill in teaching, interest in and understanding of 
youth, and a wholesome, attractive personality. 

" A good health instructor will always remember that 
health education is an applied science and as such is 
an endless but fascinating field of study; that it is an 
activity program based on sound study of scientific 
facts as they apply to daily life. To quote Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur: 


We are grasping the fact that education is 
not a mere transfer of information from one mind 
to another, but that it is a manifold process by 
which a growing person learns how to operate 


under his own power and will. Particularly in 
the sphere of health we must learn by doing, and 
what we do must be done with understanding. 


Parents must see that the American school system, 
with its huge million-dollar city plants and its big, 
consolidated rural plants, both of which are invariably 
overcrowded and staffed by overworked and under- 
paid teachers, has become a mass production mechan- 
ism which is not achieving the results that should be 
expected. They should take time to study those sys- 
tems of education which offer excellent programs for 
development of the individual according to his par- 
ticular ability for his own specific place in a sound 
democratic society. They should also see that sound 
school health education programs worked out to meet 
the personal needs of individual students in a specific 
situation will lead them to adventure in individual, 
school, and community service. 

Students of health education should find that their 
study of health leads to personal, home, and community 
problem solving that will add zest and success to life. 
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Guiding Principles 





The “Noncommercial” Policy 
of the P.T.A. 


Tus UNDERSTANDING of the guiding principle which 
relates to the “noncommercial” policy of the Congress 
parent-teacher ussociations is of particular importance 
today. The why of its importance and the how of the 
entanglements which may result are discussed in this 
article. The presentation owes much of its refreshing 
style and content to the fact that it expresses the con- 
victions of a parent-teacher husband and father. 


Congress of Parents and Teachers is perhaps 

the source of more grief to leaders of local 

units than all the other mustn’t-dos in the 
bylaws. 

It is the present-day equivalent of the tempting 
apple offered Snow White—often as discreetly ten- 
dered, and with practically the same result for the unit 
which takes a “bite.” For this reason, it is important 
for local presidents to gird their organizations against 
its attacks. 

Every earnest parent-teacher worker realizes the 
need for money in the work of child welfare to which 
he or she is dedicated. Raising the necessary funds 


T “noncommercial” policy of the National 
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for 
PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


isn’t always easy. This is where the commercial 
tempter makes his entrance. 

The president is told that the organization can 
secure adequate funds for carrying on its year’s ae- 
tivities simply by permitting Whosis, Incorporated 
to finance the annual Year Book for the unit—with 
only a teeny-weeny little advertising hidden some- 
where among the pages, or tucked innocently between 
the covers. The tempter even offers to take upon 


itself the expense of delivering the pamphlets. “Just | 


turn over the list of members to us, and we'll do the 
rest,” is the seemingly magnanimous offer. 

If the president is new in that position and very 
eager to push forward the child welfare program in 
the community, it is very likely that the fleshpots 
will prove alluring. Even veteran P.T.A. workers 
feel that the opportunity has much to recommend it, 
and may nibble at the bait in the same spirit as those 
of us restricted to diet weaken before the temptation 
to lick the spoon in the ice cream freezer. 

“But what possible harm is there in permitting 
Blank’s Laundry to help us just this month?” the 
sorely-tempted ask. 
in the P.T.A., and the family is really interested in 
promoting child welfare in the community.” 

Granted that the Blanks have the best intentions 
in the world, the local sets a precedent which, sooner 
or later, will turn out a Frankenstein of endless obli- 
gations. For when the Me-too’s learn that the P.T.A. 
has “sponsored” Blank’s Laundry, Mrs. Me-too, who 
works side by side with Mrs. Blank in the local, in- 
mediately speaks her little piece for the Me-too 
washing machines. And the local unit sinks a little 
deeper into the quicksand of the limitless commercial 
field. 

When made aware of danger, the president imme- 
diately turns on the red light, but the danger sign 
doesn’t work now. If Blank’s and Me-too’s are given 
special privileges, and Smith’s or Jones’s turned down 
on the identical proposition made by Blank’s and Me- 
too’s, there is evidence of politics, and the child wel- 
fare program suffers as a consequence. This surmise 
isn’t hearsay or vivid imagination; it’s history. 

The only safe course to take is a firm no-can-do 
whenever a commercial offer is made. Such a course, 
strictly observed, builds respect for the unit, and sus- 
tained respect moves as many and as hefty mountains 
as its more widely publicized contemporary, faith. 
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“How may we recognize the commercially tinged 
proposition when it comes in the guise of an ‘inter- 
ested citizen’?” is a familiar question. 

The “interested citizen” who is really interested will 
not put strings on his offer. He will make his dona- 
tion quietly and without remarking casually that “you 
might mention the White Sale that Whatsit’s is hav- 
ing. Lots of bargains there for the home, you know. 
Your members will want to take advantage of ’em.” 


Tune ARE NUMBERLESS CASES on record where the 
commercial scheme is so cleverly disguised that only 
a person with the instinct of a G-man—or a very 
suspicious “old hand”—is able to distinguish the real 
from the commercial. Since few of us are born with 
detective abilities, a good old-fashioned suspicion is 
heartily recommended. Turn the offer inside out, hold 
it to the light of reason, examine its texture, wash 
it to see if it runs. Subject it to the same crucial 
tests you make when buying expensive fabrics or rare 
jewels, or the baby’s food. Then turn it down. 

Some years ago a big department store made a local 
P.T.A. a generous offer. Be it said to the credit of 
the manager of that store, the offer was made in good 
faith, for he didn’t know the “noncommercial” policy 
of the organization. 

The president admired the apple. She felt of it, and 
it seemed as firm as it was rosy. Its flavor must be 
excellent, she reasoned, for it looks good on the out- 
side. Times are lean, and our children need so many 
things. Maybe just this one time—just while the de- 
pression is with us. Her board agreed, and the deal 
was on. This, mind you, in a community noted for 
its well-informed parent-teacher members! But let’s 
get on with the story. 

The store published a page-sized ad the next day, 
stating that a percentage of every sale made on the 
following day would be given to the local P.T.A. for 
its child welfare activities in the community. P.T.A. 
local officials would act as department managers, and 
the friends of each were requested to “buy from your 
favorite manager.” 

The scheme worked, in spite of a downpour of rain. 
At the end of the day the local received a generous 
check as its part of the sales—but on the heels of the 
reward came rebukes from more experienced parent- 
teacher people for violation of the Congress’ “noncom- 
mercial” policy. A rival establishment had presented 
the same proposition to another local a few years 
before, and had known of the “noncommercial” policy 
from that time forward. It lost no time in reporting 
the favor bestowed by the P.T.A. upon the other store. 


Irs A RARE DAY when some president of some local 
isn’t approached by a well-meaning commercial con- 
cern with some brilliant proposition which is guaran- 
teed to finance the organization’s welfare work for a 
“little easy, pleasant cooperation.” Sometimes the 
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big-hearted commercial concern offers to sponsor the 
local unit’s radio appearance. “Put on any kind of 
program you want,” the concern will say. “Between 
your acts, the announcer can just mention that this 
concern is your sponsor. No harm in that, certainly.” 

The president—unless a veteran leader, wise in the 
ways of commercial concerns—admits that it needs a 
clear day and an almost utter lack of faith in one’s fel- 
low man to discover a flaw here. The budget is heavy, 
the children’s needs are numerous. The radio program 
would not only offer an effective means of publicity; 
its benefits to the unit would be threefold—a cash con- 
sideration, a publicity program, and a chance for the 
children to appear on the program. That last would 
please the school principal, too. 

So, the show goes on. A very good show, perhaps, 
with a very acceptable check “to buy necessities for 
the children.” The president’s friends call her up, and 
congratulate her. The parents of the children are 
delighted that Susie and Harry were “on the radio 
last Monday.” Only the National Congress—and the 
jealous old rival of kind Mr. Commercial Concern— 
are disturbed by anything in the whole scheme. 


Masse THE COMMUNITY is unusually active—and so, 
progressive. The organization prints and distributes 
a monthly bulletin—oh, not one of those mimeo- 
graphed sheets, but a really-truly printed pamphlet, 
with ads ’n’ everything in it. 

One of the advertisers has political leanings. He sets 
out to be a governor, or senator, or congressman. Or per- 
haps he just wants to be the next mayor of this fair city. 

His manager looks about for good media through 
which to tell the world of the candidate’s qualifica- 
tions for the post to which he aspires. He picks up a 
copy of the P.T.A. council bulletin. “How many 
members has this unit?” he inquires idly. About six 
hundred or a thousand, he is told. Let’s see, now: 
six hundred members—probably all women, most of 
‘em mothers. Each woman with a husband—maybe 
a son or daughter of voting age. But let’s be conserv- 
ative and not gamble on the progeny. That’s still 
twelve hundred good able-bodied voters right there, 
not counting a possible stray maiden aunt or inca- 
pacitated great-uncle who’s “hipped on politics”—to 
say nothing of numberless neighbors and friends. 

So, when the ad solicitor for the bulletin turns in 
her copy for the next issue, there are ohs and ahs as 
a whole page contract stares the unit in the face. “It’s 
one of our supporters running for office. He’s always 
helped finance our bulletin, which, in turn, helped feed 
our children and buy clothing and shoes and things 
for ’em. This is just reciprocity on our part, using 
his ad—besides, look what he’s paid for a whole page!” 
Thus the uninformed group is likely to reason. 

But there’s a veteran in their midst, with the scars 
of burns received in similar cases of former times. 
When she steps into the picture with the burned thumb 
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turned neatly down on the page ad, she may be about 
as popular as a lean and hungry cat at a convention 
of fat little mice. But she’s not a veteran for nothing. 
She remembers those burns, and is determined that the 
new president shall be spared their pain. 

“The proposition looks genuine,” she smiles, “but 
it’s not only contrary to the ‘nonpolitical’ policy of 
the parent-teacher association; it violates also the 
‘noncommercial’ policy. Sorry, but we can’t take the 
ad—nor the money, badly as we may need it.” 


Bor LET’S ASSUME, for the sake of example, that the 
full-page ad was accepted. And let’s follow through 
to the inevitable result. 

The advertiser-candidate naturally has an opponent 
in his race for office. The other man is a pillar in the 
community, a power, and well qualified—perhaps bet- 
ter so than the page-ad candidate. His wife may be 
a P.T.A. worker. His daughter may teach in the 
school in which the local functions. All concerned are 
humiliated, even angry, when they see the ad. Their 
friends and relatives are displeased. The advertiser- 
candidate has presented his message under apparent 
P.T.A. sponsorship, and the P.T.A. is injured in the 
community. The child welfare program is seriously 
impaired, and the careful work of many months or 
years is undermined. Even the advertiser fails to 
benefit, for he has aroused the enmity of his oppo- 
nent’s circle of acquaintances. 

Two ambitious citizens collaborate in presenting an 
amateur play, intended for schools, or for school audi- 
ences in the community. With the endorsement of 
the P.T.A. the play will be well attended. The propo- 
sition runs something like this: “We'll hire the hall, 
and pay all expenses. You merely mention it at your 
meeting, or put up a notice in your school, so that 
members and their families may know the place, date, 
and time. You receive a percentage of the ‘take’ for 
your child welfare fund. One of your finance chair- 
men stands at the door and helps take admissions.” 

Looks innocent, doesn’t it? But dig a little deeper. 
Yes, the program does say something about Brown’s 
furniture in the typical home; and the announcer 
makes some sort of speech about the P.T.A. members 
preferring to shop at Brown’s for their wants. But 
that doesn’t mean anything. Nobody pays any atten- 
tion to these plugs between acts. So reason the show’s 
promoters. 

The wise P.T.A. will have none of it, thank you. 
That commercial angle is poison to a forward-looking, 
active P.T.A. with a good many useful years ahead of 
it in the community, if it builds up community interest 
and community goodwill, and steers clear of entangling 
alliances. 


‘te THRIFT CLUBS in schools offered the commercial- 
minded in the community what looked like a perfect 
alibi. 
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“So you’re going to teach the youngsters the habit 
of thrift?” a suave banker remarks to the local P.T.4. 
head. “Well, now, that’s fine, really. Very fine. You] 
need a lot of bank books, of course—and check books, 
perhaps. My bank will be happy to furnish these 
Mrs. P.T.A., and to assist your organization in pro- 
moting a splendid habit.” 

Mrs. P.T.A. talks it over with her group, and they 
decide to accept the books. “The children will feel the 
importance of the movement when they see the bank’s 
name on the books, just like the ones their parents use 
at home,” the banker remarks. Oh, so that’s it is jt? 
Well, let’s just get along with some of our own for 
the present, the informed leader will tell the board. 
That is, unless the bank agrees to leave its name of 
and donate the books as a cooperative—not a commer- 
cial—gesture. After all, the bank across the street is q 
part of the community, and just as much entitled to 
the goodwill of the P.T.A. The children, therefore, are 


taught that the habit of thrift is a worthy one; but | 


they choose their own bank, without help from the 
printed message about the safety of the institution do- 
nating the books. 


‘kwo RIVAL THEATRE CHAINS operate in the same com- 
munity. Chain A offers a local P.T.A. the “opportu- 
nity” to have its underprivileged children witness a 
Saturday matinee “entirely without cost to you.” The 
P.T.A. is furnished with “free” tickets—on which is the 
chain’s most colorful advertising. Each ticket when 


sold to an adult automatically admits a child, and at | 


the same time, each P.T.A. worker who sells the tickets 
automatically becomes an agent for Chain A pictures. 
By lending its influence, the P.T.A. engenders the ill- 
will of Chain B, and damages the welfare program for 
which it is responsible in the community. 

Many mail order firms are old offenders—often with 
the full intention of rendering a community service as 


well as securing a profitable prospect list. Offers from | 


them are remarkable only for their similar phrasing 
and amazing frankness. The opening tackle runs some- 
thing like this: 

“Tt must require a lot of money to feed and care for 
the needy children in a community the size of this. And 
the people hereabouts do not seem the kind who pat- 
ronize school benefits any too liberally. How would 
you like to receive enough cash to finance your entire 
year’s program, without a lady in your organization 
having to lift a finger—other than to punch a type 
writer key, or push a pencil. Give us a list of your 
members, and the money is yours!” The amount, to 
make refusal doubly difficult, is usually generous. But 


so is the plump worm on the business end of a fishing | 


pole. 


The wise old fish may flirt with the idea. But if she 


is very wise, she lifts an eyebrow, and passes it by. 
—Oxa H. MAILHES 
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Books 


In 
Review 


Sone or YEARS. By Bess Streeter Aldrich. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., New York. 1939. 490 pages. 
$2.50. 


Sane OF YEARS is the story of a family—Jeremiah 
and Sarah Martin, their two sons, and their seven 
daughters. 

It is also the story of the settling of Red Cedar 
Valley and the growth of the very new lowa of which 
it was a part. It begins in 1854 with only a handful 
of settlers in a neighborhood and closes eleven years 
later at the marriage of Suzanne, the youngest of the 
Martins, just after the assassination of Lincoln. It is 
a story of pioneer hardships, of the national scene as 
it appeared to these frontier men and women, of laugh- 
ter and hoopskirts, gallant makeshift and Civil War 
anxieties. And it is a love story. 

But it is, primarily, the chronicle of a family, from 
quiet Henry whose courtship with Lucy consists only 
of one walk to the spring for water, to idealistic Suzanne 
who can love no one but stalwart Wayne Lockwood 
in a neighboring cabin. It is a study of relationships 
within a large family and the effect of interacting 
personalities. 

Who has not known Melinda and Celia, each de- 
termined to get ahead of the other, even after they 
are married and mothers? Who has not known Henry, 
keeping his own thoughts and purposes within him- 
self? Is it because everyone else talks so much they 
have given him little opportunity to overcome his 
quietness? Who has not known Emily, Ma’s right- 
hand man, looking wistfully at life yet destined by 
her very usefulness to stay with the folks? It can 
be very easy in a large family to let Emily do it, to 
accept Emily for the dependable sister she is without 
giving her a hand in return. 

Jeremiah is an excellent father, a man of community, 
state, and national spirit, a man large in the affairs of 
his group. From him his children learn to “pull on 
through” their difficulties—there’s a “fresh start to- 
morrow.” 

Sarah scolds, yes, but following her around a bit one 
can sympathize. She must marshal her seven noisy, 
lively daughters through the round of pioneer house- 
holding, from soap-making to feeding as many guests 
as Pa may have happened to invite to dinner. She is 
proud of her husband, equal to any emergency of ill- 
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ness or need of child and grandchild, and she can carry 
on at home for the weeks and months that Jeremiah is 
away, beyond Iowa mud and rigorous winter, on po- 
litical excursions, as a legislator in Des Moines, on 
errands for the state. Yes, one can understand Sarah’s 
sharp retorts. And I do wish Jeremiah had got around 
to building the loft stairway she wanted so very much. 
—ELEANOR SALTZMAN 


Lire AND GrowTH. By Alice V. Keliher. 
ton-Century Co., New York. 
$1.20. 


D. Apple- 
1938. 245 pages. 


‘tas BOOK is one of a series prepared under the 
supervision of the Commission on Human Relations 
of the Progressive Education Association. The an- 
nounced purpose of the series is to help young people 
with their personal and social problems. It appears 
to be the mission of this particular volume to free boys 
and girls of highschool or junior college age from (a) 
needless anxieties about their physical and personality 
characteristics and the relation of these to their social 
adjustments, (b) customs and taboos which interfere 
with free thinking and with social change, and (c) 
worries and errors which result from lack of under- 
standing of facts relating to sex. 

If such are indeed the author’s objectives, her work 
is well done. The introductory chapter, buttressed by 
later facts and illustrations, explains the complexity 
of personality, disposes of the notion that any particu- 
lar type is the “normal,” and proves that individuals 
of diverse physical and mental types may be useful 
and admirable. These observations should set at rest 
the uneasy minds of many who fret about the question 
of their normality. 

The author then questions the concept of normality 
with respect to social behavior; shows that behavior 
which is “right” at one time or in one place may be 
“wrong” at another time or place; points to the fact 
that customs often linger on after their usefulness has 
ceased and that both the education of individuals and 
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the progress of society are often impeded because 
superstitions, prejudices, or outworn beliefs stand in 
the way. The reader is put on guard against those 
who seek to perpetuate old beliefs because they have 
selfish interests in preventing change. It is made clear 
that tradition frequently obstructs progress, and that 
consequently the clear-eyed youth should be critical 
of old beliefs, traditions, shibboleths. 

Few social thinkers would question the soundness of 
this counsel so far as it goes, though many, even among 
the most progressive of them, would add a qualifying 
note to the effect that an idea is not necessarily bad 
simply because it is old. Admitting the validity and 
timeliness of the warning against paralyzing taboos 
and traditions they would still insist that the presump- 
tion in every case is against the innovator and in favor 
of tradition until it is upset by convincing evidence. 
Miss Keliher seems to have in mind lethargic young 
people, and is forgetful of the impetuous. The book is 
good medicine for the countless numbers of young 
people who are tradition-bound, but it supplies no 
warning signals to the smaller but not inconsiderable 
number who are heedless of convention and contemp- 
tuous of standards sanctioned by the experience of 
centuries. 

In the chapters dealing with sex, biological facts 
with which young people should be familiar are treated 
with clarity, tact, and good sense. The information 
which is imparted should relieve boys and girls of 
many needless anxieties, and should appease natural 
curiosity which, if unrelieved by knowledge, might 
become morbid. 

There is much that is indisputably sensible and help- 
ful to youth in this book; it is reasonable in tone and, 
for the most part, sound in its underlying philosophy. 
It is a good book. —Wa ter E. MYEr 
“Trem”—A TrEASURE-HUNTER. By Rudyard Kip- 

ling. With frontispiece by Marguerite Kirmse. 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., New York. 46 pages. 
$1.00. 


| ar LAST PIECE OF PROSE writing is a dog story. 
And it is a treasure to be welcomed by parents and 
teachers, a very fine and wholly individual tale. From 
the point of view of philosophy, as that must interest 
all who have to do with children, Teem has two sound 
merits which in combination are perhaps rare: it is a 
really doggy dog story; and its basic theme is of simple 
natural importance to dogs and children and grownups 
alike. From the standpoint of literary entertainment— 
plot, characterization, emotion, style—it is utterly de- 
lightful. And Teem is as true and lovable a hero as 
has come our way for many a long day. 

He lives for his Art, in hard work and pride and 
happiness. He hunts truffles among the little thin oaks 
where they grow best, in the south of France. He has 
the great, the incommunicable gift of the Nose. The 
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good dogs of the chateau labor over the cart and 
observe life and explain the significance of the curioys 
round white Pieces and Thin Papers which their mast. 
ers value so greatly and which, they say, “not only 
truffles but all other things turn into at last.” Buy 
Teem’s ardent young hero worship goes to a fellow 
Artist, the masterful dog that drives the cattle, and 
with him he talks of the most important things of life. 
“Outside his Art,” his wise friend warns him, “gn 
Artist must never dream.” He is a busy and contented 
little dog. And then, suddenly, he is taken away. 
Yet this is by no means a weepy story, nor is it gen. 
timentalized. Teem is homesick for his lost world, 
But little dogs can adapt themselves to new lands 
bring their old skills to the interpretation of new smells, 
find new interests, even new devotions. Teem’s Nose 
tells him of the charcoal burner’s kindness, and he loves 
the charcoal burner and knows him as his Bone. His 
instinct feels the Fear that lies over the sick girl. When 
a huge She dog rushes upon him with growling menace 
he remembers not only the importance of tact but the 
advice of his wise old friend, “At crises, it is best to go 
forward.” He makes friends with the She and calls her 
his Aunt. But he has no Art any longer, and for that 
he is truly wretched. Moreover, he has no collar, and 
for that he goes in peril of Monsieur The-Law. How 





he finds his Art again, how through it he lifts the Fear _ 


from the cottage, how he gets a collar and makes a new 
world and serves his Art and his new Bone worthily— 
this is the story, and an original, eventful, and en- 
trancing story it is. 

It is worthy of note, too, that this book is quite un- 
like ‘““Thy Servant a Dog,” save in the author’s mastery. 
That engaging tale which Kipling wrote a few years 
before this was less completely doggy in its motiva- 
tions and reactions; and its amusing individual style 
was entirely different from Teem’s almost austere 
purity of self-expression. Here is something of the 
gravity of the animals at the jungle’s Council Rock; 


and a convincing and irresistible earnestness is joined | 


with a charming wit. 

Teem is, in other words, a realistic as well as 4 
delightful dog story, a story of suspense and incident 
on a solid foundation of understanding and thought. 


The only time I ever met Rudyard Kipling we talked | 


of almost nothing but dogs. It was the year before his 
death. He was on his way back to England after 4 
winter on the Céte d’Azur, and had stopped off briefly 
at Aix-en-Provence, where I was living. ‘Shake hands 
with Mr. Kipling,” I said to my Scotty, after we had 
chatted a bit; and my Scotty never budged. I repeated 
the order, and Mr. Kipling smiled. “If I know Scotties, 
he won’t,” he said. And sure enough, he didn’t. Rud- 
yard Kipling knew Scotties. He knew all dogs. He 
knew—to repeat—their philosophy. That philosophy 
is enshrined forever, with tenderness and humor and 
beauty, in the last prose he ever wrote. And its humal 
value is inescapable. —KaTHERINE Woops 
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Our Contributors 


Dz. JosePpH K. Fotsom was born in Westchester 
County, New York, and spent most of his early life 
in Newark, New Jersey. Dr. Folsom has taught eco- 
nomics and sociology at the University of Pittsburgh, 
Dartmouth, and Sweet Briar, and is today professor 
of sociology at Vassar College. He is the author of 
Culture and Social Progress and The Family: Its Soci- 
ology and Social Psychiatry; also editor of the sym- 
posium book Plan for Marriage, written by faculty 
members at Vassar. 


A native of Louisville, Kentucky, KaTHarine 
WuirtesipE Taytor began her professional career as 
a social worker in New York City. Since then her 
work has included serving as consultant in human re- 
lations and conducting seminars for parents, teachers, 
and leaders of various agencies. Dr. Taylor—who is 
the mother of three children, now aged eight, thirteen, 
and sixteen—has recently written a book with an ar- 
resting title, Do Adolescents Need Parents? It is 
interesting to note that at one time Dr. Taylor was 
a specialist in parent education with the Denver Tu- 
berculosis Society, whose program was carried on 
through the Denver Council of Parents and Teachers. 


Well known for her long and distinguished work as 
a community leader, ANNA H. Hayes is, as parent- 
teacher readers know, first vicepresident of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. Besides her 
many civic duties, Mrs. Hayes finds time to write both 
prose and poetry which has brought her literary recog- 
nition. She is a member of the Pen Women’s Club. 


This is the second appearance in our magazine of 
Rosert P. TristraAM CoFFIN, who is probably best 
known for his books of poems, one of which, Strange 
Holiness, won the 1936 Pulitzer prize for poetry. His 
prose includes essays, biographies, and novels. The 
descendant of a long line of New Englanders, Dr. 
Coffin’s enthusiasm for New England and especially 
for Maine, his native state, is revealed in all his 
writings. 

. * e 


GERTRUDE CHITTENDEN, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, is on the staff of the Child Develop- 
ment Department at Iowa State College, teaching 
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two-year-olds in the nursery school and giving college 
courses in child care. Miss Chittenden is a member 
of many organizations, among them the Association 
for Childhood Education and the National Association 
for Nursery Education. She says, “I am enthusiastic 
about my work,” a fact substantiated by her under. 
standing of young people and their problems. 


This month we present another New Englander, 
Auice Hopson Nisset, who lives in the Berkshire foot- 
hills of Connecticut. Mrs. Nisbet, a mother of a thir- 
teen-year-old son, says that close association with 
country people is responsible for her opinion that a 
mountain village is one of the nicest places in which 
to live. Mrs. Nisbet is well known in New England 
for her literary work. 

o < e 


Author, lecturer, and teacher of health, Karuizey 
WILKINSON WoOOorTTEN is a pioneer in school health 
education, having developed one of the first tested | 
health courses for all grades in elementary and sec- | 
ondary schools. She is founder and director of one of 
the oldest and best known college health departments 
in America, at Georgia State College for Women. 


Dr. WALTER E. Myer, director of the Civic Educa- 
tion Service, KATHERINE Woops, a book review editor 
of the New York Times, and ELEANOR SALTZMAN, well- 
known Iowa writer, contribute this month’s book re- 
views. Mrs. LAwrENcE A. MAILHES, a vicepresident 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, | 
presents the seventh article of our series on the Guiding 
Principles for parent-teacher associations. 


“Why School Boards?” was prepared by Dr. WATER 
H. GauMnirz, senior specialist in rural education 
problems, U. S. Department of the Interior, Office | 
of Education. 
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